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BLENHEIM PALACE, THE HOME OF THE 
MARLBOROUGHS 


MONG the almost numberless 
magnificent, historic, and stately 
English country seats, Blenheim, 
in Oxfordshire, the seat of the 

Marlborough family, is undoubtedly the 
greatest. To Americans is it especially 
interesting because an American girl, 
Consuelo Vanderbilt, is the present 


It claims precedence over even such 
estates as Chatsworth, Welbeek, and 
Belvoir because of its famous origin, its 
stately character, and the greatness of 
the vast domain. The splendor of the 
victories of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oude- 
narde, and Malplaquet, the brilliant tri- 
umphs won within a period of little more 














duchess, and her magnificent hospitality 
in this historic house has brought the 


place into notice many times. Edward 
VII., when he was Prince of Wales, 
visited the palace, and the most elabor- 
ate plans were made and carried out on 
this oceasion. With its superb park and 
surrounding estate, its collections, paint- 
ings, and furniture, Blenheim is a mod- 
ern luxurious home as well as an his- 
toric pile. 


than five years, had no parallel in history. 
They raised the fame of Marlborough to 
the highest pitch, and his countrymen 
were proud to recognize in him one of 
the greatest generals the world has ever 
seen. There were things in“his career 
that were discreditable, but even the 
shame of his disclosure of the expedition 
to Camaret Bay was forgotten, and the 
rude rhyme of the patriotic Briton ex- 
pressed his profound admiration of 
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‘‘Jack of Marlborou 

Who beat the Frenchmen thorough 

ougno. 
while the story of how ‘‘Malbrouck s’en 
va t’en guerre’’ spread its sounding note 
through France. The sanguinary char- 
acter of the victory of Malplaquet, and 
the terrible cost in blood of the siege 
warfare that followed, not to speak of 
political cireumstances at home, did, in- 
deed, dim the duke’s popularity; but 
Blenheim palace is the tribute to the 
first great victory from which it takes its 
name. The royal domain of Woodstock 
was settled upon the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough and his heirs male and female in 
1704, but it had been famous long before 
his time. 


FAIR ROSAMUND’S BOWE! 


The region was fair and beautiful, and 
the Plantagenet kings had delighted in 
their house there. At Woodstock Henry 
I. built a palace, and in that vast park 
was wont to chase the deer. There, too, 
he had strange beasts, says Holinshed, 
to wit, lions, leopards, lynxes, and por- 
cupines. But Woodstock was far more 
famous for its secret bower, where 
Henry II. installed Fair Rosamund. 
Here were doubtless all the lights 
of a medieval garden, approached, 
probably, by a maze; but whatever its 
nature—and some would give it stone 
and timber and a hundred and fifty 
doors—it was a bower the like of which 
no man had seen. Only by the clue of 
the silken thread could the dwelling of 
fair, frail Rosamund be reached, though 
of dagger and poisoned cup we hear, and 
of how ‘‘angered Eleanor’’ penetrated 
therein, and drove out her rival to refuge 
at Godstow, where she died and was 
buried—still as the chroniclers say— 
with the epitaph above her, ‘‘Hac jacet 
in tumba rosa mundi non rosa munda.’’ 

When the architect Vanbrugh was 
building Blenheim he found that, many 
as came to see the palace that was being 
reared for Marlborough, none went away 
without demanding where the bower of 
Rosamund had been. The romantic 
legend has in fact always had a fascina- 


BEAUTIFUL 


tion for the imagination of the people. 
lt had none, however, for the masterful 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Van- 
brugh would have preserved as much as 
remained of the royal palace as a pictur- 
esque ruin, but she would hear no argu- 
ment upon that point, and so of the 
famous abode not one vestige, it is sad 
to relate, now remains. 


THE BUILDING OF BLENHEIM 


The story of the building of Blenheim 
is full of the quarrels between Sarah and 
Vanbrugh. The sum of half a million 
sterling, which was to be devoted by 
Parliament to the erection of Marlbor. 
ough’s palace, was never wholly paid. 
The careful duke would not willingly 
consent to the expending of a penny in 
advance of the treasury warrants, and 
‘*Atossa’’ took a delight in thwarting the 
architect. Petty squabbles marred the 
progress of the work, and when at length 
a lawsuit in regard to the money had 
ended unfavorably to the duke, the com- 
pletion of Blenheim fell upon his estate. 
He died without ever having really in- 
habited the house that had been raised 
for his glory, expressing to the very ed 
the fondest affection—strange as it may 
appear under the circumstances—for 
that very extraordinary woman, his 
wife. Vanbrugh bitterly says that he 
left her ten thousand pounds a year ‘“‘to 
spoil Blenheim in her own way,’’ and 
twelve thousand pounds a year ‘‘to keep 
herself clean and go to law.’’ 

But to Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
the fallen favorite of Queen Anne, be- 
longs the credit of having completed 
Blenheim, nevertheless. She deter- 
mined to finish the palace, and she suc- 
ceeded. If it was spoiled at all, it was 
by Vanbrugh. Sarah—though it is 
diffeult to gauge her actual feelings 
towards her husband—was resolved to 
glorify hisname. The proud inscription 
upon the portico, ‘‘Europs hee vindex 
alta Britanno,’’ expresses her view of his 
achievements, and though she lived 
about a quarter of a century after his 
death, she never married again, and was 
at pains that his life should be written 
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THE EAST FRONT AND ITALIAN GARDENS 
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well and to her mind, without 
of verse,’’ of which she had 
much. 


HOUSE 


ne line 


heard too 


THE IMPOSING ARCHITECTURE 


Blenheim is considered the mast 
We cannot but r 


of Vanbrugh. 
in it a strength of line and an 


breadth of conception and chara 


suited to the conditions of sucl 
On the other hand, it is univer 
mitted to be exceedingly h 
monotonous in effect. Pope 
said: 


‘‘T never saw so great a thing 
much littleness in it; I think tl 


tect built it entirely in compla 
the taste of its owners, for it is 


inhospitable thing imaginable, 
heir own 
hearts, no room for strangers, 


most selfish; it has, like 
reception for any person of 
quality to themselves.’’ 

There are many splendid apar 


erpiece 
cognize 
imposing 
ter well 
a place. 
sally ad- 
avy and 
bitterly 


with so 
e archi- 
sance to 
the most 
and the 


and no 
uperior 


ments in 


the palace, notably the hall, which ex- 


tends the whole height of the 
with the ceiling by Thornhill, r 
ing the battle of Blenheim ir 
gory; the great dining-room, 


piece of Laguerre; the state 


room, the great library, from wl! 
rsed, like 


fine collection has been dispé¢ 


many of the more famous pictu 


once adorned the house; and th 
where the duke and duches 
tombed. 
THE PARK AND TREI 

But the splendor of Blenhei 
in the building alone. 
and noble character of the par! 
trees, the great lake begem1 
landscape, the imposing bridg: 
lofty column—all contribute 
truly splendid domain. The 
gardens require more space tl 
given in this article, but it de 
be noticed how perfectly suital 
character of the surroundin 
palace they enshrine. The 
delightful feature in the 
There was a time when a slend 


The great 


building, 
spresent- 
an alle- 


the salon, 
whose ceiling and walls are a 


master- 
drawing- 
ich the 


res that 
chapel, 


are en- 


mis not 
extent 
and the 
ing the 
and the 
make a 
ark and 
1 can be 
erves to 

is the 

to the 
ike is a 
ndscape. 
r brook 
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ran under the great bridge, and when 
the satirist could write: 


“The arch his high ambition shows, 
The stream an emblem of his bounty flows.’ 


But long ago, as Boswell said to John- 
son in 1776, the epigram was ‘‘drowned,”’ 
for Brown, one of our greatest landscape 
gardeners, extended the glassy sheet 
that reflects the arch and fills the vale. 

At Blenheim we contemplate a build- 
ing and a park that are severally master- 
pieces in their way. If Vanbrugh may 
be said to have enjoyed an unrivaled 
opportunity in designing the palace, 
Brown had never so favorable a scene 
for the display of his powers. It is 
true that the character of the landscape 
lent itself to the effects he loved to pro- 
duce, which were those arising from 
broad expanses of turf, well-placed 
groups of trees, and sheets of glassy 
water; but no point escaped him, and the 
most satisfactory thing about Blenheim 
is, that while we enjoy beauty produced 
by the invisible hand of art, we are alto- 
gether unconscious of the means by 
which it works. But the interesting 
character and many beauties of the park 
and gardens of Blenheim merit some 
study in detail, and they shall be further 
illustrated and described. Happily the 
present Duke and Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough are devoted to the pleasure of out- 
door life, and the surroundings of their 
historic home are well cared for and 
maintained in a state that may, without 
exaggeration, be described as one of 
perfection. 


THE LARGE ESTATE 


The natural beauty of the Woodstock 
country has done much for the charm of 
the Blenheim park, which has two thou- 
sand seven hundred acres and a circuit 
of nine miles. The stately trees have 
been selected for their color, form, and 
suitability to the places they occupy; 
they are planted broadly in belts and 
groups, without crowding, and in such a 
manner as to enforce or relieve, as the 
case may be, the features of the land- 
scape; there are great expanses of turf 
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THE GRAND HALL 


upon the undulating surfaces, and the 
palace gains in its imposing effect as it 
is disclosed amid the foliage, while 
from the building itself most beautiful 
views are opened out, and the great lake 
has been formed in the happiest manner, 
and is, in fact, the keynote of the whole 
landscape. 

The palace is usually approached by 
the triumphal arch, built the year after 
the great duke’s death. When the lake 
is reached it is impossible for the visitor 
to withhold admiration from the effect 
produced by the glassy sheet, the rich 
woodland, and the imposing mansion 
beyond. Two trees near the beautiful 
classic bridge are said to mark the site 
of the royal mansion of Woodstock and 
of Fair Rosamund’s Bower. There are 
fine views of the water and the woods 
from the bridge, but as the visitor ad- 
vances, the prospects grow more exten- 
sive, and presently the splendid old 


cedars, which are one of the glories of 
Blenheim, are reached, their deep green 
plumy foliage being strikingly relieved 
by the lighter hues of varied deciduous 


foliage. Such contrasts are often found, 
but the effect is seldom so striking as at 
Blenheim. The ground rises beyond to 
the memorial column to the great duke, 
134 feet high, which bears his statue at 
the top and the sounding record of his 
triumphs round its base. From this 
point there is a magnificent view over 
the park, with glimpses of the larger 
lake viewed amid the richest woodland, 
while individual trees or groups diver- 
sify the slopes, and the palace is also 
seen to great advantage, with imposing 
effect and varied outline. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS 


The upper lake is a beautiful expanse 
of water, which has been greatly im- 
proved since the present Duke and Duch- 
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THE LIBRARY 


ess of Marlborough entered into posses- 


sion of the estate. It was formed 
artificially, but one would never suspect 
the intervention of the hand of man, so 
natural is the effect resulting from banks 
well planted and much woodland, which 
conceals any appearance of artificiality. 
It is delightful to walk by the bank, with 
silvery beech and other beautiful trees 
casting their shadows over one’s path, 
and the glorious expanse of water lying 
in the hollow. 

The flower garden and pleasure 
grounds of Blenheim palace are of great 
extent, well in keeping with the vast 
structure itself; in fact, they are the 
largest in England. During late years 
the various gardens have been main- 
tained in a high degree of perfection. 
Upon the north side the palace stands 
out boldly, grass sweeping up to its 
walls; and observe, even without plant- 
ing of any kind, that a certain dignity 


and charm belong to the place. From 
the terrace there is a lovely view of the 
Italian garden and of the glorious 
avenue, with its majestic breadth of turf 
between the fine trees. This outlook is 
one of the best features of Blenheim. 
The flower gardening is in a measure 
formal, but hard lines have been to a 
great extent softened, as in the beds 
upon the east front, and in the Italian 
garden there is free grouping of summer 
flowers with beautiful results in the way 
of color effects, while the handsome 
aloes in the vases lend a touch of color 
also. In the summer these beds are 
filled with bright flowers, and the effect 
is gorgeous. During late years many 
great and welcome improvements have 
been carried out, but not in any way to 
mar the original design. Everything is 
on such a vast scale at Blenheim that 
plants are of necessity freely and boldly 
placed to gain their full effect. 
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HERE is a rather shabby little 
shop on a rather shabby street 
not far up town, where a busi- 
ness is done that would not be 
suspected from outside appearances. It 
is from this shop that many of the 
wealthy residents of the city their 
fine furniture in old designs, either the 
genuine article or a superior reproduc- 
tion. The proprietor of the shop is a 
German, 
who learned 
his trade as 
a cabinet- 
maker over a 
half-century 
ago, when a 
man was 
taught his 
business in 
its entirety. 
When he 


started on a 
piece of fur 
niture he 
made itevery 


bit himself. 
A man like 
that knew his 
business 
from A to Z, 
and follow- 
ing it from 
the first half 
of the last 
century, 
gives a 
knowledge of general conditions 
often found. The Germar 
maker has not changed his bus 
other workers of his time havs 
still makes single pieces of furni 
repairs old ones. The trend o 
ness is, however, quite differ 
the wealthiest families can aff 
hand-made furniture, and th: 
hand-work in these days of fa: 
furniture of all kinds seems fabulous. 
Repairing and putting in order the old 
pieces of furniture is also expensive, and 
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not 
cabinet- 
iness as 
yne, and 
ure, and 
1e busi- 

Only 

1 to buy 
rice for 
ry-made 


*From The New York Times. 
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ABLE, WITH INLAY IN MEANDER PATTERN 


FURNITURE* 


often costs more than an entire new 
piece. A desk will not be put into con- 
dition for less than one hundred dollars, 
and it will cost forty dollars, at the low- 
est estimate, to make an old bureau 
presentable. But when the. pieces are 
finished they can stand the test of 
American steam-heated houses, which 
are ruinous to furniture made in the 
days of open fireplaces or stoves. Much 
of the furni- 
ture called 
colonial does 
not date back 
to open fire- 
place days. 


EVERYTHING 
IS CALLED 
““COLONIAL”’ 


‘‘Nowa- 
days,’’ says 
the veteran 
furniture- 
maker, 
‘everything 
is called colo- 
nial, but 
there is only 
the smallest 
proportion 
of the pieces 
that sell for 
it that date 
back farther 
than to 1825 
or 1835. Here 
is an old sideboard that is called colo- 
nial’’—it was a tall, square affair, with 
mahogany doors and claw feet—‘‘but 
there is nothing colonial about it. Peo- 
ple think that all this carved and claw- 
footed furniture is colonial, but that is 
where they are mistaken. Take those 
old sofas, with elaborately carved ends 
and legs that curve in and claw feet, and 
every woman who has one will tell you 
that it is a colonial piece, but it does not 
date back probably later than 1835 or 
1825. 

‘‘Here is a goose-neck rocker, the arms 
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carved in the shape of the curved neck 
and head of a goose. That is a good 
chair, though they were not all as com- 
fortable, but they were being made when 
I was an apprentice, in 1846. 

“It is not only that a piece of furni- 
ture is old that should make it valuable. 
It must be a good piece. But the good 
old pieces are getting more and more 
difficult to find. It is impossible almost 
to find ‘anything in a place anywhere 
near a railroad, though you may find 
them occasionally in little towns off the 
regular lines of travel. . 

‘‘Still we have an old sideboard here 
that came from the negro quarter over 
n Staten Island eleven years ago. That 
is a genuine old colonial piece, and it is 
beautifully inlaid. That was put in 
order and sold originally to a wealthy 
man, one who was well known here in 
New York. He had it for ten years, and 
then, leaving town, we bought it back 
from him in as good condition as when 
he took it. There are a good many 
stories of interest with these old pieces 
of furniture. We always try to get them 
when we can. But it would not do to 
tell them, for the furniture has gone 
into very many houses of prominent and 
wealthy people in the city. 


PIECES WITH STORIES 


‘“‘We had one settee of which we 
learned the history in some detail. Oc- 
easionally these old pieces have been 
given to servants by their employers, as 
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possibly the old 

piece in Staten 

Island may 

have been. 

This settee was 

given by Mrs. 

Rhinelander 

many years ago 

to a seamstress 

whom she em- 

ployed. This 

seamstress was 

married after- 

ward, and had 

a daughter, to 

whom at her 

death she left “*+--—~' 

her personal AN ENGLISH PIECE—LATE 
property. The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
daughter, then 

a woman of about fifty, sold the settee, 
with a melodion, for three dollars, to an 
auctioneer. We bought the settee at auc- 
tion. The framework was of mahogany 
and the seat caned. It had experienced 
many vicissitudes. The framework had 
been gilded, then painted white, and then 
brown. The seat had been covered with 
carpet, and over that some boards had 
been tacked to make a firm seat. The 
settee now is a more satisfactory piece 
of furniture than when it was new, and 
has gone into one of the handsomest 
houses in the city. 

‘‘We buy old tables frequently to 
make the tops for large pieces of furni- 
ture. People have an idea that old par- 

lor doors of mahog- 
any can be used for 
furniture, but they 
are good for nothing 
for our work. They 
are filled with 
grooves and screw 
holes, mortised, and 
cut up in too many 
ways to be useful. 
“One hears a 
great deal of Sauto 
Domingo mahog- 
any, which is sup- 
posed to be in all old 
pieces of furniture. 
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any for the most conspicuous parts of 
the furniture, where it appears in large 
plain pieces, as in tabletops. For many 
pieces, bedsteads, for instance, it would 
be too heavy and could not be moved 
without difficulty. 

‘‘For table tops we simply oil the 
mahogany. In old times the mahogany 
was all waxed. There were two ways 
of doing this—with the hard wax and 
with the soft. We have some old books 
giving a description of the different 
methods. For the hard wax with which 
table tops were finished, the wax was 
put on and ironed in with a hot iron, 
while for other parts of the furniture the 
wax was dissolved in turpentine and 
rubbed on with a cloth. There is a 
lighter colored mahogany on this side of 
the Island of Cuba, and there is a Hon- 
duras mahogany that is softer than the 
Mexican and has a coarse grain. 


MODERN WORK THE BEST 


‘‘Many reproductions of old furniture 
are much better than the genuine old 


FIDDLE-BACK CHAIR WITH BANDY I 
Crompton, R.I. 


That can be obtained now only in small 
logs that cannot be used to any advan- 
tage. The mahogany that goes into the 
general run of mahogany furniture nowa- 
days is the Mexican mahogany, and it is 
nearly as soft as pine. The best mahog- 
any to be found is the Cuban mahogany, 
from Santiago, whichis much heavierand 
darker. The Santiago mahogany weighs AG 
six pounds to the square foot, and the :\): ase 
Mexican only two and one-half pounds. ee 
The latter is easy to work, and for cer- ay i agi 

tain purposes very satisfactory. Practi- 
cally the only purpose for which it , 
cannot be used is for chairs, and it is 4, 
not heavy enough for those. It is so 
light in color that it is always stained. 
The Cuban mahogany, while it is darker, 
is also slightly stained. People do not 


Y 
! 


i] ! 
qin it 

| WU 
mi m, 
live long enough to see it change color ; bin sy tee: y vegas 8 


from age. The Mexican mahogany never 
grows dark. We use the Cuban mahog- A HEPPELWHITE CHAIR 
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pieces. 
They did 
not do 
as good 
work in 
the old 
day as we 
do now, 
for they 
did not 
have the 
tools. 
There is 
none of 
the old 
furniture 
that will 
stand our 
houses with the cellar heat. It will all 
fall to pieces unless first put in a good 
up-to-date condition. It is not the work 
that was done that we admire in the fur- 
niture of the old days, but the fine lines. 
I like a genuine old piece when it is 
good and has been put in proper con- 
dition, but otherwise it is much better to 
go over on Fourteenth or Twenty-third 
Street and get good factory-made furni- 
ture. 

‘The sides of old bureaus and old 
desks always warp and split. They 
were made of a single piece of wood, 
and they will not stand 
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to the primitive ways of working of the 
savages. The reason that all machine- 
work is not as good as the hand-work is 
that a great deal is turned out at a time, 
and it is not possible to give each piece 
the individual attention it requires; 
there is not even time to see that the 
grain of the wood is right. It does not 
pay to make individual pieces of furni- 
ture by machine, for it takes practically 
as long to set the machine as it would 
to do the work by hand, and there is 
the expense of the machinery. Hand- 
work is expensive, for it is slow work. 

‘‘There is a quantity of new furniture 
made after old designs which very likely 
finds its way into some of the antique 
shops and is sold for old. There area 
number of Italians in Brooklyn who 
make up furniture of soft mahogany, 
put it together carelessly, and sell it 
wherever they can. We have had them 
come here and beg us to buy it. Some 
dealers will keep only the genuine arti- 
cles; others have all kinds mixed in 
together—the good and the bad—so that 
one part of the city, where are located 
many antique shops, has come to be 
called ‘Fake Avenue.’ People who buy 
don’t know the difference. 

‘‘We can tell the different makes of 
old furniture by the details of the work. 





the changes of temper- 
ature. Now we have 
better tools and we 
make panels, and we 
can utilize smaller 
pieces of wood in doing - 
so. There is no objec- 
tion to machine-work 
in itself. A machine 
will work much more 
accurately and do the 
work better than a 
man. They used ma- 
chines to some extent 
in the oldtimes. They 
had their turning 
lathes, and those were 
machines. No one 
thinks it would have 
been better to go back 
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We have an English desk here that we 
know is English by one single mark, if it 
had no others—the wood of the inside is 
oak, as the old English desks were made, 
while in America white pine is used. 
Some of the makers put their names on 
the larger pieces of furniture they sent 
out. We put our name on all of our 
pieces now. Some good old chairs now 
difficult to obtain are those of Heppel- 
white, an English architect. We have 
the front of one of the chairs showing a 
little of the haircloth with which it was 
upholstered, and the rows of brass- 
headed nails arranged in scallops, and 
carved legs. Heppelwhite wrote a book 
upon furniture. He worked in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Old colonial furniture is so difficult to 
obtain that when an entire piece cannot 
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be obtained we use what we have as a 
foundation and make the rest. Here is 
the lower part of a highboy showing the 
low drawers with the legs, while the 
upper drawers are missing. The high- 
boys were always made in two pieces. 
We have one Phyfe chair, and had some 
foot benches by him, pretty, but useless, 
from which we made new pieces. Phyfe 
made the lyre-back chairs; they were his 
original design. When we get a good 
old piece of furniture we like to keep it 
for the design. Phyfe was before my 
day. His work began to degenerate 
after 1835. 


THEY HAD UNIONS 


“The cabinet-makers in those early 
days had unions and strikes, as we have. 
They had a great deal of trouble, and a 
book was published, 
‘The Price of Cabinet 
Work Agreed on by Em- 
ployers,’?’ which was 
brought out in three edi- 
tions, one in 1804, one in 
1817, and the last in 1834. 
It gave the construction, 
styles, and prices; each 
piece of furniture had a 
fixed price. 

‘“When I was learning 
my trade the work was 
done by men over on the 
east side. They centered 
in and around Attorney 
Street. They were most 
of them Germans, and 
each was in business for 
himself, and had one, 
two, and some of them 
anumber of men. Some 
of the work was done out- 
side forthem. It wasall 
hand-work. The men 
sold directly to dealers in 
the city. A good deal of 
work was sent South. 
New Orleans took a good 
deal, and a quantity went 
to the West Indies. 
Many of the men made 
money. ‘Henry Weil died 
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worth several millions. He 
made for the cheaper class of 
trade. Charlie Bowdoin left 
millions. He died only a few 
years ago. He started in Pearl 
Street about 1820. He had noth- 
ing, but his wife, who was a 
milliner, had three hundred dol- 
lars. He went into the business 
extensively, made a good many 
trips to the other side, imported 
furniture, and got big prices for 
everything. That was about the 
time they were making every- 
thing of rosewood. About the 
first part of the last century 
and the latter part of the one 
before there was a great demand 
for something new, and quanti- 
ties of Windsor chairs were 
made, chairs with rush bottoms, 
which had a great vogue. 

‘‘With the introduction of 
steam and machine-work the 
‘small workmen were crowded 
out of business. There was no 
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SHERATON CHAIR IN THE MIDDLE. CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS AT EACH SIDE 


money in hand-made 
furniture then. 

“It was after the 
Centennial in 1876, I 
believe, that the mania 
for old-fashioned fur- 
niture began, and has 
been going on ever 
since. It is difficult to 
get anything now in 
Sheraton or Chippen- 
dale furniture, the 
style we call colonial. 
It is difficult to get 
Heppelwhite’s chairs, 
though occasionally 
one may run across 
one. His chairs were 
his only good pieces. 
The others were over- 
done, though occasion- 
ally he would make a 
piece that was pretty 
good. We have one 
of the old Phyfe lyre- 
back chairs. We got 


CHIPPENDALE LADDER-BACK CHAIR 


ABOUT 1760 


it from the estate of peor 


one of his customers.’’ 

In an old scrapbook 
in the shop are inter- 
esting cards of the old 
furniture dealers of 
New York and vicin- 
ity, and in a frame is 
a bill from Duncan 
Phyfe, already men- 
tioned, who had a shop 


in Fulton Street, then known as 
Partition Street. It is an original 
bill of sale made by him to an old 
citizen of New York, and shows 
some original sketches of chairs, 
in pencil. The greater part of 
the furniture was bought in by the 
heirs for almost fabulous sums. 
There is one paper in the serap- 
book which has on it the name of 
Matthew Egerton, Jr., New Bruns- 
wick, which came on the inside of 
an old sideboard, and one dining- 
table which had been resurrected 
from the past also bore this name. 
One antique -looking 
card is that of Elbert 
Anderson, with line- 
drawing wood-cuts of 
a secretary, a side- 
board, and an old 
elock. Anderson was 
at one time at 5 
Maiden Lane, and his 
address was changed 
in writing on the card 
to No. 53. The old 
directories say that 
these workers were in 
business about 1790. 
A wooden card is that 
of M. Allison, in busi- 
ness at 1 Vesey Street. 
Henry Launier of 60 
Broad Street was a 
cabinet-maker whose 
work as shown on the 
dining - table bearing 
his card proved him to 
be a fine workman. 
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DON DIEGO VELASQUEZ 
Born 1599, Diep 1660 


BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 
Class Lecturer on the Collections of the Art Institute of Chicago. 


HE full name of this greatest of 
Spanish painters was Diego Ro- 
driguez de Silva y Velasquez. 
His father was of Portuguese ex- 

traction. However, Portugal had been, 
at the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for some time subject to Spain. 

Tradition says that the father, though 
of a noble family, became a school-mas- 
ter in Seville. The maternal name, 
Velasquez, was adopted and _ used, 
throughout his life, by the painter, 
probably because the mother’s family, 
also noble, was of higher rank than the 
De Silvas, from whom the artist sprang. 
Instances of this adoption of a maternal 
name, for this reason, are numberless 
in all European countries. 

Many grandees of Spain are not rich, 
but their children are brought up as 
‘gentle folk.’’ The boy Diego, was 
educated seriously and trained to be a 
gentleman with every accomplishment, 
which he found a decided addition to his 
equipment, when he became the king’s 
bosom friend. 

To understand aright the qualities of 
this man’s art, we must also understand 
the situation, especially in Italy, the 
art mother country, in the seventeenth 
century. 

The wonderful Cinque-cento period of 
Italian art was a good while past, the 
word ‘‘Renaissance’’ was even worn out 
with improper use, as its traditions had 
become threadbare by abuse. The Re- 
naissance was simply a rebirth of clas- 
sic art and architecture; or, speaking 
strictly, the reuse of Roman art-forms, 
to which the Italians gave a somewhat 
new flavor, while sticking very closely 
to the forms. The Gothic art of such 
men as Botticelli, or Lippi, ceased. Da 
Vinei, Angelo, and Raphael created a 
better regulated art based on the study 
of Greco-Roman statues, or any other 
sort of classic remains. 


The statues of Michel Angelo are as- 
tonishingly like some old Roman gods 
in marble, and Raphael’s Madonnas are 
more like ‘the antique’’ than like the 
realities he posed in his studio. 

But all these fine men with genius had 
died, leaving the art to the Caraccis, and 
these followed the antique statues so 
slavishly that in many cases their figures 
were merely copies of statues, done in 
colors. Their pupil, Guido Reni, made 
many times his ‘‘Ecce-Homo.’’ Those 
faces are pure Greco-Roman, and the 
‘“‘Sibyl’”’ of Carlo Dolci is an exact copy 
of the mother Niobe, except that it looks 
ill instead of classically distressed. 

Let us keep clearly in mind that Reni 
and Dolci lived their lives at the same 
time that Velasquez lived his, Dolei 
being a few years his junior. 

Italy was emphatically the mother 
country of European art, and sent her 
heart pulsations to the uttermost parts of 
Christendom, though they were not very 
much felt until the Cinque-cento period, 
as far as painting was concerned. 

Wherever dried-up idealism is tyran- 
nical there will always be rude, revolu- 
tionary realists to combat it. When 
Velasquez was a boy, an Italian named 
Caravaggio died. He was a rude fellow 
and despised the ‘‘antiques’’; was igno- 
rant of them entirely. A friend of his 
was Ribera, a Spaniard (a trifle older 
than Velasquez), who spent all of his 
life in Naples, painting every picturesque 
thing and liking it the better for being a 
little ugly. Im any case, every figure 
and face had to be as unlike the sweetly 
sentimental ‘‘Ecce-Homo’’ of Reni as the 
study of real life could make it. This 
was not an affectation at all. The 
Spaniards of this period were all born 
with a vigorous perceptive faculty, which 
enabled them to catch the fleeting ex- 
pression of a face as only one with genius 
for such things could. It was a national 
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trait, and in it we find the secret of 
Velasquez’s greatness. His art and that 
of Caravaggio and Ribera are one and 
the same, except that our subject’s per- 
ceptions were still finer, and his nature 
better balanced. Guido Reni and Carlo 
Dolei never painted textures correctly, 
but made them ‘‘proper’’ and artificial. 
Ribera delighted to reproduce the exact 
texture of a sheep-skin coat, and to do it 
with bold brush daubs. Velasquez com- 
menced in the same manner, but became 
a master traveler of that ‘‘golden middle 
street’’ we so often read about and find 
with such difficulty. 

At this time, Rubens (just twenty-two 
years older than Velasquez) was a power 
in the art world, and he was by no means 
a classicist. Van Dyck was born in 
Antwerp at the same moment that our 
great Spaniard was born in Seville, and 
these two grew up together to make the 
world dispute as to which was the 
greater. I think the palm belongs to 
the Spaniard, though they were very 
near together in the measure of genius. 

Spain was still vigorous in those days, 
and the Spanish very sincere. There 
were no art schools in Spain. Italy was 
full of art schools, but they had passed 
from blossom to seed, reducing all life- 
studies to a formula based on the antique. 
In Spain, an artistic aspirant was put to 
study in some older artist’s studio, much 
as young doctors used to learn in the days 
previous to medical schools. The boys, 
having no ‘‘antiques’’ to copy, were put 
at painting pots and pans, vegetables, 
the cook, the beggar in rags, and, prob- 
ably, nude life. However, the priests 
were disposed to think nudity sinful, 
and priests had much power. But they 
had a deal of sense, too, and let the 
artists alone if they avoided scandal. It 
is plain that the Spanish artists studied 
from nude life. 

To this vigorous study of cooks, un- 
cooked dinners, and untamed beggar 
boys, Velasquez took kindly. So did 
Murillo, about twenty years younger, as 
we can see by the examples in all the 
picture galleries. Murillo had the 
national genius for catching fleeting 


expression, and never quite ruined his 
perceptive faculties, even when led 
astray by the influence of Carlo Doleci’s 
pictures, such of them as came to Spain. 

The register, which all may read who 
visit the church of San Pedro, in Seville, 
tells us that little Velasquez was baptized 
on the 16th of June, 1599. While still 
a boy, and already showing his talent, a 
brute of a man, named Francisco Herrera 
(the elder) had him for pupil. This 
man was another Caravaggio, or a Ri- 
bera, the concentrated essence. To 
literalism in painting he added literalism 
of speech, as well as a heavy hand in the 
application of his ideas to canvas and to 
people. It was strong food for the boy; 
doubtless quite useful. But he left this 
studio, early and willingly, for that of 
the wise and gentle Pacheco. 

Pacheco’s gentlemanliness got into 
his art, which was politely conducted as 
were his social gatherings, to which all 
the gentry came to hear music and 
poetry, and to look at Pacheco’s pretty 
daughter. However, Velasquez came a 
man early in life, as Spaniards do, and 
looked at the daughter to better purpose. 
When this influential artist found the 
talented young man his son-in-law, he 
took him around to see all the fine pic- 
tures in aristocratic houses, secured per- 
mission for him to copy them, brought 
him to the notice of the Chanoine Fon- 
seca, an officer of the royal palace at the 
capital city, Madrid. 

So Velasquez was invited to Madrid; 
the doors of the Prado opened to him; 
the treasures of the Escurial put at his 
disposal; more and more powerful 
friends attached to his interests. 
Among these was the Duke of Olivares, 
the prime favorite of Philip IV. The 
story runs along like a rivulet; an order 
to paint the king in armor, mounted, 
and an extensive landscape all about; 
winning the king’s love, and all those 
little trifles which come to a man of 
genius when he once gets in the way of 
such things. Professional courtiers are 
great ‘‘bores’’ to their royal masters. 
A well-behaved and gentlemanly genius 
usually has all the attentions. The favor 
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DON DIEGO 


of the artist is more acceptable; so it 
becomes easy for him to win a king’s 
affections. 

When Rubens came to the court of 
Philip, on a diplomatic errand, it was 
Velasquez whom the king appointed 
official usher, to receive and present him 
at the palace. Probably the two paint- 
ers sat up and talked until after bed- 
time that night. 

Rubens had been in Italy, and advised 
the king to send Velasquez there at once. 

Therefore, on the 10th of August, 
1629, in a ducal war vessel (a sort of 
private yacht, I suppose) the painter 
sailed from Barcelona for Venice, where 
he was received by the Spanish ambas- 
sador and properly lodged in a palace. 
Copies, for the collection of Philip, 
were made of the great works of Titian, 
Veronese, and the other great Vene- 
tians; he went to Rome, saw Pope Urban 
VIII.; was put to lodge in the Vatican 
and given the keys to the private picture 
galleries; made crayon drawings of 
Angelo’s ‘‘Last Judgment’’ and the 
“Sibyls’’ in the Sistine chapel, and also 
the ‘‘School of Athens’’ by Raphael, and 
had everything done for him that a 
petted painter could wish for. 

But all the beautiful formalism of the 
Italians was lost upon Velasquez, except 
to give to his bold sincerity a slightly 
additional measure of refinement. It 
was all well for the Italians to glorify a 
blacksmith and call him ‘‘Vulean.’’ To 
the Spaniard he was no more than a man 
with a hammer and big muscles, and was 
liked better if his face and body bore the 
evidence of human birth and much hard 
anvil pounding. 

He slipped off to Naples, incognito, 
and touched hands and hearts with one 
like minded, Ribera, and this friend- 
ship was never allowed to grow cold. 

When the artist returned to Spain, the 
king lodged him in the palace (where a 
studio was.fitted up) keeping one of the 
keys in his own pocket that he might 
steal in at all moments for his coveted 
hour of conversation. Indeed, the mes- 
senger who brought tidings of serious 
military defeats found the king, not in 
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his council chamber, but watching Velas- 
quez making a sketch. 

Although the ecclesiastics of Spain 
listed pagan statues among the wicked 
things of earth, Velasquez brought home 
a fine line of antique casts and other 
art, laying the foundations of a public 
museum. 

In his love of realism (tempered by ex- 
tended education and native refinement) 
he could not always content himself with 
formal portrait painting; the sort of 
stately official art suited to aristocratic 
subjects. Many of his pictures of princes 
were far from those courtly presentments 
essential to the maintenance of royal 
dignity. In contrast to that equestrian 
portrait of the Infanta, Don Balthazar 
Carlos, a magnificent boy-prince, astride 
of a galloping horse too big for his 
chubby legs, and still appearing an ideal 
boy, a most noble son of a king, there is 
another, the same boy, loosely clad, his 
cap rakishly on one side, the dog, so 
often painted, erect and posturing, lying 
asleep as indifferent to the public as his 
little master. This is more lifelike than 
the formal picture (good as that is) and 
it gratified immensely the king’s pater- 
nal heart and his love of good painter 
work. . This was the sort of art that 
Philip used his private key and his 
stolen moments to encourage. It was 
made to please the fond father, not the 
unsympathetic public. 

Thus the king loved and heaped honors 
upon his talented favorite; made him 
grand marshal of the palace, with an 
annuity of one thousand ducats; watched 
the finishing of a royal group, in which 
the painter’s own portrait figured; seized 
his palette and going to the picture, 
painted on the artist’s breast the insignia 
of an order that had heretofore been 
exclusively reserved for princes of the 
blood; all of which created no friends 
for the painter among the aristocrats 
who felt themselves insulted. 

There exists an historical picture by 
Charles Lebrun, court painter to Louis 
XIV., of France, commemorative of a 
great festival given by Philip on the 
occasion of the marriage of the French 
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king to the Infanta Maria Theresa. In 
the assemblage appears Velasquez. He 
is represented as old and careworn. 
This portrait of the artist is probably 
quite correct, as this festival (which 
Velasquez arranged, being marshal of 
the king’s palace) cost him his life. On 
August 7, 1660, he died; done to death 
by his best friend. This hard fate is by 
no means an unusual incident in the 
experience of court painters. They are 
but exalted pets and royal slaves. 
Eecelesiastics never liked Velasquez. 
He did few church decorations, but made 
up for it by executing superb palace pic- 
tures. Titian and Van Dyck are his 
rivals as great portrait painters. The 
Italian was many years dead when the 
Spaniard was born; the Fleming was 
exactly his contemporary. Titian was a 
man of wonderful imagination, and a 
rich colorist. Van Dyck never mani- 
fested keen imagination, but was a 
superb painter. Velasquez was prob- 
ably the greatest man of the three, had 
wonderful imagination, power as a 
painter, and an abundance of that keen- 
ness of perception which marked all 


Spanish artists. 

Nothing in the history of costume is 
more astonishing than the ugliness of 
women’s gowns during the life of Velas- 
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quez, and nothing can equal the paint- 
er’s ability to make fine art with such 
forbidding materials. The ladies wore 
hoops which spread out to a diameter 
nearly as great as their own height; 
greater than the height of many of the 
young princesses. These distenders 
were so expansive at the hips that the 
ladies’ hands rested far outstretched on 
the top of the balloon. The shape of 
skirt and bodice was ungainly in the 
extreme. Still the pictures so show 
forth the genius of the painter that the 
world goes to them to worship great art. 

Probably the work which more than 
any other reveals Velasquez’s peculiar 
genius is the Reunion of Drinkers. 
These jolly men are not drunk and dis- 
orderly, like their counterpart in Saxon 
lands, but only delightfully merry. It 
is not a literal picture, though crowded 
with literalism. The group is carefully 
arranged and still appears natural. The 
landseape is natural and well painted, 
but 1s an arranged and artificial scene. 
Most of all, the faces show forth that 
extraordinary ability, already spoken of, 
to perceive the subtle character in each 
face. It isa picture that only a Span- 
iard could paint, and Velasquez was the 
champion artist amid his talented con- 
temporaries. 
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FINGER-RINGS OF ALL 
KINDS AND DESCRIPTIONS 


BY W. HENRY WINSLOW 








to begin in 

this paper 

by naming 
the different 
parts of the 
finger -ring, 
which, in its 
rudimentary 
form, is a hoop, 
having no pro- 
jecting portion 
for seal or orna- 
ment. When it 
has such a pro- 
jection the hoop 
becomes the 
shank. The 
frame, containing 
stone, miniature, 
hair, or what-not, 
is the collet or 
collar. When the 
collar has a flexi- 
ble rim to hold 
its contents as a 
watch-crystal is 
held, this rim is 
the bezel. Some- 
times the sur- 
face of the pro- 
jecting part of 
a ring is incor- 
rectly called by 
this name, while 
for the goldsmith 
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1. Impression of No. 

8. 2. Italian Troth Ring. 

3. Poison Ring—center 

: detached. 4. Memorial 

Ring. 5. Decade (prayer) Ring. 6. Nereid (Greek) Ring. 

7. Luther’s Marriage Ring--The Crucifixion. 8. Hermes-- 
one of the most beautiful existing intaglios, 400 B.C. 


the projection is the head, and the 
adjacent part of the shank the shoulders. 
Clamps or grips are the claw-like attach- 
ments to the collar, which hold the con- 
tents when a bezel cannot. The entire 
frame of the gem, stone, or whatever it 
may be, including bezel or clamps, is 
called the setting. 

Of course fashion has meddled disas- 
trously with rings, which have been and 
are,asa rule, in questionable taste. Yet 
there is a reasonable and legitimate 
standard for them, depending, in the first 
instance, on their purpose. For example, 
a seal ring should not be cumbrous or 
too gaudy for use, and a purely orna- 


mental ring should not challenge every 


eye. It is a common notion that finery 
cannot be too fine, and those who should 
know better emulate the gem-laden oda- 
lisques of the harem. Neither the cost 
nor the intrinsic beauty of jewels neces- 
sarily has to do with their effect in point 
of art. It is harmony with one another 
and their wearers, and with the circum- 
stances under which they are worn, 
which is needed. The finest stones are 
intolerable upon fingers too dirty or idle 
to justify their existence, and the bright- 
est, crowded together without taste or 
restraint, are of far less art value than a 
bit of old window-glass from a master 
hand. Itis the clever juxtaposition of 
gems, their use as foils, and their set- 
ting which constitute good jewelry. 
The color-sense of the Orient gives their 
rings a gorgeous harmony, but often too 
startling for a sober civilization. 

The head of a ring should not be too 
large or small or projecting for the 
shoulders and shank, which should 
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9. Egyptian Scarab. 10. Winged Victory (Greek) Ring. 


12, Cameo Mask (Greek) Ring, 


ll. Mortuary Ring. 


3. Scarab Reversed. 


diminish in width to a point opposite the 
head, meeting the collar with a carefully 
drawn sweep. The scale of the orna- 
ment filling the space between collar and 
shank is of importance. Even Benve- 
nuto Cellini’s exquisite figures fail in 
this respect from their number and 
elaboration. 

The origin of finger-rings antedates 
history, and their use is associated with 
nearly every human interest. They 
have been pledges of love and instru- 
ments of hatred, memorials of marriage 
and death, symbols of authority and 
subjection, of religious faith and super- 
stitious fear, testifying to the ostenta- 
tion of the rich and the longing for 
beauty in the poorest. There are be- 
trothal and wedding, pugilists’ and 
poisoners’ rings ; mourning-rings, pontif- 
ical and royal rings; slaves’ rings, early 
Christian, Egyptian, amulet, and magic 
rings. The name annulaiis, which is 
borne by the first bone of the ring-finger, 
testifies to the comparative modernness of 
anatomical science. The unique func- 
tion of the ring, at once pledge, evidence, 
and talisman, must have come from its 
suggestion of endlessness, and its being 
always on hand. - How it was first used 
as an ornament must be conjectural; 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
both spiral and closed rings were hinted 
at by natural objects; a tendon or tendril 
twisted around finger, arm, or leg; a 
circle of bark or section of hollow bone. 

The earliest extant rings are closed. 
One of these, of gold, found at Ghizeh, 
is engraved with the name of Cheops, 
the builder of the Great Pyramid, and is 
thought to be from four to five thousand 


years old. Compared with this another 
Egyptian signet ring, now in England, 
belongs to modern history, dating to the 
time when one of the Pharaohs ‘‘took 
off his ring from his hand and put it 
upon Joseph’s hand,’’ making him his 
viceroy, perhaps 1700 B. C. Yet this 
reign again is of vast antiquity beside 
that of Solomon, from 993 to 953 B. C., 
whose magic signet dazzles the childish 
imagination in the Arabian Nights, so 
that we yet remember how in the story 
of the fisherman, ‘‘King Solomon, the 
prophet of the Most High, had one of 
the rebel genii inclosed in a copper 
casket, on whose cover was the impres- 
sion of the seal bearing the great name 
of God.’’ The formidable word ‘‘Schem- 
hamphorasch’”’ was said to be cut upon 
that ring of his, which enabled him to 
build the temple, and which was stolen 
from one of his women while he bathed, 
by a demon named Sakhar, who took his 
form, forcing him to take the shape of a 
beggar. He regained his identity and 
kingdom only by recovering the signet 
from a fish which swallowed it in the sea 
where the demon threwit. The recovery 
of a precious ring from a fish’s maw 
recurs throughout legendary literature, 
and probably perpetuates some real inci- 
dent. The.best known form of the fable 
is the familiar one of Polycrates, which 
incidentally illustrates the common 
superstition that misfortune may be 
averted by its anticipation. 

Seeing that tradition and history bear 
witness to such extraordinary losses and 
recoveries, who shall say that even Solo- 
mon’s ring may not be lying to-day deep 
down in the rubbish of old Jerusalem, 
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as the earl of Argyll’s lay for nearly 
three centuries trampled beneath Flod- 
den Field, or Shakespeare’s for two 
hundred years near the mill at Stratford, 
if it be his, which seems probable, the 
gold head bearing his initials inter- 
twined with acord. Luther’s wedding 
ring, of silver covered with emblems of 
the crucifixion, is one of the historic 
rings now preserved. 

The swallowing of rings has not been 
confined to fishes, a sard signet of 
Michel Angelo having been once gulped 
down by a greedy collector who was con- 
strained by the Parisian custodian to 
follow it with an emetic. The most 
interesting anecdote connected with any 
ring is that concerning Queen Elizabeth 
and the earl of Essex, to the effect that 
when the favorite was disgraced and 
sentenced to the block, he bethought 
him of a ring given him by the queen 
with the promise of pardon, should he 
ask it, and return her pledge. The story 


goes that his messenger intrusted it by 
mistake to the wife of his enemy instead 
of her sister, and that it never reached 
Elizabeth till the lady lay dying and 
confessed everything, but was refused 


forgiveness by the incenséd queen. 
Three de’ Medici rings of ‘Cosmo, Lo- 
renzo, and Pietro, prob- 
ably designed by one 
hand, are peculiar for 
their graceful, twisted, 
and involuted ribbons 
with mottoes framing the 
different devices. A very 
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large metal pyx ring, showing rem- 
nants of gilding, with an oblong box in 
place of a stone, the lid bearing the de’ 
Medici arms, is in the Boston Art Mu- 
seum, and is thought to have belonged 
to an ecclesiastic of that family, being 
used to convey the consecrated wafer at 
short notice. A well-known ring is ‘‘the 
fisherman’s,’’ put upon the finger of a 
pope after election by his chamberlain, 
and then engraved with the new papal 
name, and broken in presence of wit- 
nesses after his death. It is of metal, 
and bears a primitive figure of St. Peter 
in a boat with net and paddle, being 
used to seal documents of minor impor- 
tance. The popes were once buried with 
their personal rings, as were Romish 
bishops in general, to which the preser- 
vation of old ecclesiastical rings is due. 
Many of them are set with sapphires, 
topazes, or crystals. Their papal and 
episcopal use is explained by the figure 
comparing the churchtoabride. Inves- 
titure is accompanied by the words, 
‘Receive the ring, the badge of fidel- 
ity, that .... you may guard with- 
out reproach the spouse of God that 
is the Holy Church.’’ And the doge, 
throwing a ring into the lagoon, cried, 
‘‘We espouse thee, O sea, in witness of 

our perpetual dominion 

over thee.’’ 

Authentic royal rings 
naturally are not numer- 
ous in proportion to 
others, and have been 
subject to destructive 











14. Merchant’s Ring. 15. Pyx Ring. 16. Schlag (fighting) Ring. 17. Egyptian Metal Ring, with swivel seal. 
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agencies. That of Childeric, Clovis’ 
father, for example, was discovered in 
his grave about the year 1600, where 
it had been for twelve hundred years, 
but was stolen from the Royal Library 
of Paris, after being preserved there 
two hundred years, and thrown into 
the Seine by the escaping thieves, to 
lie until the time comes for its next 
resurrection. It is of gold, with the 
king’s bust and ‘‘Childerici regis’’ cut 
upon it. In 1780, in the tomb of the 
Emperor Frederic Hohenstaufen, grand- 
son of Barbarossa, was found on a finger 
of his skeleton a splendid emerald ring, 
and near it a scarab amulet and ‘‘magic 
crystal.’’ 

An English lady lately owned a curi- 
osity of capricious extravagance in the 
form of a ring cut from one solid emer- 
ald, edged with gold bands set with 
rubies, and having two emerald drops 
and two collars set with diamonds. This 
was the property of the son of the famous 
Akbar, emperor of Delhi. Two of the 
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ugliest rings ever seen are respectively 
of old Roman and modern Californian 
origin, showing the kinship of vulgarity, 


no matter what the period. They are so 
bulky that it is easy to understand how 
the Roman fashion of light-weight sum- 
mer rings came about. The Roman ring 
(for the thumb) dates from the first cen- 
tury, bearing in highest relief the bust 
of the Empress Plotina, with a diadem 
which is set with rows of gems, and it 
measures three inches in diameter, 
weighing not far from a pound. The 
other ring, also of gold, was given to 
President Pierce, in 1852, by the state of 
California, the square head being divided 
into smaller squares, each set with a nug- 
get from a different mine. The shank 
was made of overlapping plates or scales, 
crowded with figures illustrative of the 
state’s history. 

Marriage-rings have been used in great 
variety. Jewish wedding-rings some- 
times have been made with a clumsy 
projecting dome or temple roof in place 
of a stone. The gimmal, or twin ring, 
from the Latin gemellus, has appropri- 
ately served for marriage and betrothal. 
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It is split, and easily separable into two 
thinner hoops. That of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the great London merchant of 
the Tudor period, had inscribed on it, 
‘‘Quod Dus conjunxit, homo non separet’’ 
(what God hath joined, man shall not 
separate), three words upon each part. 
A characteristic Italian betrothal ring is 
ornamented with coupled hearts. 

There has been much fanciful dallying 
with the theme of death in the form of 
bones and skulls, often in white enamel 
upon black rings, and many memorial 
rings are decorated with urns and wil- 
lows, or contain hair or miniatures. A 
death’s-head ring is also used. One of 
these lurid toys shows, instead of seal, 
a coffin, a tiny skeleton coming to view 
when the coffin-lid is raised. The con- 
struction of poison rings is so curious 
that I give an example, the original 
being one of three in the Boston Fine 
Arts Museum. The central stone in a 
close gold setting, and detachable from 
the others, serves as the head of a minute 
serew, threaded near its sharp point, and 
made to project a hair’s breadth beyond 
the inner surface of the ring. The little 
central cup received the poison, the stone 
being raised with a few turns, and re- 
placed by as many reversed turns. A 
deadly drop found its way along the 
screw’s thread to the scratch made by its 
point. The Borgian pope’s rings, unlike 
this, did not injure the wearer, but 
poisoned the hand pressed in pretended 
amity, exuding poison into the prick 
made by a sharp ornament. As a safe- 
guard against poisoning, there was the 
‘‘toad-stone’’ ring, set with a species of 
trap-stone, sometimes cut in the form of 
atoad. It was supposed to change color 
in presence of poison, serving as anti- 
dote if powdered and swallowed. 

Searabs have played a great part in 
Egyptian archeology, being religious 
emblems as well as amulets. The beetle 
they represent is first to appear in the 
fertilizing mud of the Nile after its 
yearly flood, warmed into life by the 
sun, and was the symbol of creative and 
resurrectionary power. It was worn 
by the living and the dead, three thou- 
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sand once having been found in a single 
tomb; and we have seen that it was not 
considered out of place in that of a great 
German emperor. Scarabs were cut 
from basalt, jasper, lapis-lazuli, ser- 
pentine, and limestone, and molded from 
elay for baking and glazing. The fiat- 
tened sides show invocations to and 
names of deities, inscriptions and de- 
vices. They were finally used as seals 
in rings and elsewhere. 

Good Grecian and Greco-Roman rings 
are models of simple beauty. One from 
the well-known Marlborough collection 
bears a stone intaglio of Hermes with a 
lyre; another of Grecian design, the 
smallest of cameos, shows a delicate 
mask of Bacchus; a third is gold en- 
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graved with a nereid astride a sea-horse; 
and a fourth has a graceful victory, 
whose drapery and drooping wings are 
in the manner of Fra Angelico’s angels, 
though of the fourth century. I have 
reproduced a merchant’s ring, bearing 
his personal device in lieu of the pro- 
hibited coat of arms of his betters, also 
a silver decade or prayer ring, ten bosses 
serving to mark the repetition of as 
many aves; and a German fighting-ring, 
with cruel projecting knobs, akin to the 
brass ‘‘knuckles’’ of our time. 

The dramatic and poetical use of rings 
from Chaucer to Browning would make 
enough material for another paper. 
Shakespeare alone might furnish it with 
his hundreds of allusions to them. 
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HE men who worked in pewter 
banded themselves together for 
commercial as well as social rea- 
sons at an early date in the his- 

tory of the craft, but no trace of any 
official recognition of a guild or fellow- 
ship is found before 22 Edward III., 
i. e., the year 1348, when the workers in 
pewter petitioned the lord mayor to 
make, or rather sanction, certain ordi- 
nances for the protection of their mys- 
tery. The petition was drawn up with 
a view to protect the pewter-men from 
dishonest dealers and unscrupulous 
workmen who may have wished to 
undersell the petitioners; and secondly, 
to prevent wares of inferior metal being 
put on the market. Restrictions were to 
be placed on the making of the pewter 
itself (the idea being borrowed from the 
restrictions made at Poictiers only a few 
years before), as inspectors or overseers 
were to be chosen from amongst ‘‘the 
most lawful and skilful in the trade.’’ 


The workmanship, too, was to be super- 
vised with great care, and to prevent any 
possibility of carelessness it was pro- 
posed that no unqualified person, i. ¢., 
no one who had not been properly ap- 
prenticed, and who had thus become a 
lawful workman, should presume to em- 


bark in the trade. No secret working, 
i. e., work done without the cognizance 
of the guild, and no working at night, 
was to be allowed, a restriction more 
probably framed with a view of dimin- 
ishing the chance of secret profits than 
with a paternal care for the eyesight 
of the brethren. 

The chief safeguard of the quality of 
the wares seems to have been the pre- 
liminary assay of the metal or alloy 
before it was made up, and the occa- 
sional inspection of the workshops was 
the only check upon the workmanship. 

Disobedient members of the fraternity 
were punished for their first offense by 
the confiscation of the metal, for the 
second by confiscation of the metal and 
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by punishments to be inflicted after- 
ward by the lord mayor, and for the 
third offense by expulsion from the ranks 
of the pewterers. 

A common device for fraudulent work- 
men was to send out articles manifestly 
too light and flimsy for the purposes for 
which they were required. To counter- 
act this the articles in commonest use 
were standardized in 1430, and their 
weights fixed; articles of less weight 
were not allowed to be sold. 

About 1438 the fraternity took it upon 
themselves to make some further regu- 
lations without troubling the authorities, 
but were promptly called to order and 
their ordinances, temporarily at any 
rate, annulled. Subsequently due sub- 
mission being tendered, the petition to 
the ‘‘full honorable lords and sover- 
eigns, the mayor and aldermen,’’ beg- 
ging for sanction to the new ordinances, 
was granted. 

In 1444 the Wardens of the Mystery 
of Pewterers acquired the right to search 
and assay, 7. e., to test all tin that was 
brought into the city of London, either 
by land or by sea, and to claim one 
quarter of the metal. This seems an 
enormous percentage to claim, and no 
doubt some methods of evading the im- 
position were speedily devised. 

The Mystery of Pewterers became a 
company in 1473, receiving its charter 
from Edward IV., and confirmation of 
the right to search and assay all goods 
made in pewter. 

Thirty years later an act of Parliament 
forbade the selling of pewter elsewhere 
than on the pewterer’s premises, or in 
an open market or fair. This same act 
made compulsory (it no doubt was 
optional before) the marking of the 
wares by the manufacturer as a kind of 
written warranty of their goodness. 

Further statutes of 4 and 25 Henry 
VIII. extended the privileges of the com- 
pany, and on the petition of the latter 
showing that articles of inferior quality 
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were being made abroad, i. e., in Ger- 
many, France, and Flanders, and im- 
ported over here, it was enacted that 
such wares were to be forfeited. To 
make quite sure of scotching foreign 
competition, no foreigners were to be 
permitted to practice the trade in Eng- 
land, even in the humblest capacity, and 
no Englishman was to exercise the pew- 
terer’s craft abroad, under penalty of 
becoming, ipso facto, an alien—a penalty 
which, considering the repute English 
pewter enjoyed over sea, seems heavy. 
As might be expected, the compulsory 
marking led to abuses, the chief of which 
was the counterfeiting of well-known 
pewterers’ marks by less clever work- 
men; and as late as the time of Queen 
Anne regulations stipulating ‘‘one man 
one mark’’ were made by the company, 
and establishing a penalty of forty shil- 
lings for disobedience. The same fine 


was to be awarded to pewterers who 
unduly puffed their own wares, or depre- 
ciated those of other workers with a 
view to supplanting them in business. 
How the revenue officers would rejoice 
such a _ regulation—for 


were 
trades—in existence now. 

In France the pewterers, or potiers 
d’étain—the tin potters or the potters of 
tin—worked under practically the same 
conditions, but with fewer restrictions. 
From Etienne Boileau’s ‘‘Livre des 
Métiers’’ (1260), it appears that in Paris 
any one could become a pewterer pro- 
vided he did good and lawful work, and 
that he might have as many assistants 
and apprentices as he liked. Working 
at night or on féte days was forbidden. 
The use of unusual alloys and the sell- 
ing of pewter goods by unauthorized 
persons were forbidden under pain of 
forfeiture of the work anda fine. The 
workmen paid their taxes like other 
folk, and were liable, unless they were 
wardens of their corporation, to serve on 
the town watch till the age of sixty. 

Early in the fourteenth century the 
payment to the crown of entrance fees 
on admission to the guild or brother- 
hood was made compulsory except in 
the case of the sons of master pewterers. 


other 
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These latter, even though not through 
their apprenticeship, could become pew- 
terers provided that their workshop was 
managed by workmen who thoroughly 
knew the trade. Other towns in France 
were quite as important as Paris as cen- 
ters of the pewter trade, e. g., Troyes, 
Amiens, Poictiers, Rouen, Dijon, Limo- 
ges. 

Paris pewter was not required to be 
stamped until the reign of Louis XIII. 
(1610-1643). 

Parisian silversmiths were prohibited 
in 1545 from working in pewter, a regu- 
lation which was also made in Nurem- 
berg in 1579. 

In Germany, pewter work can be 
traced back quite as far as in France or 
elsewhere, the earliest record being an 
enactment made in 1324 at Augsburg, 
making provision for visits of inspec- 
tion to the workshops by the sworn 
masters, who were empowered to test 
the metal for purity, and to fine those 
whose work was bad enough to be re- 
jected and destroyed. 

Nuremberg records, too, show that 
pewterers worked there, and that they 
formed the most important guild in that 
town. Equality and fraternity existed, 
but very little liberty, the guild rules 
settling every paltry detail of workshop 
practice ostensibly that only wares ‘‘in 
the eyes of all good, irreproachable, and 
without flaw’’ should be put on sale. 

In Spain the headquarters of the tin 
and pewter trade seem to have been at 
Barcelona, a place well suited by its 
natural position for the purpose. No 
trace of any corporation or guild can be 
found before the fifteenth century, and 
the statutes closely resemble those of 
the more northern nations. 

It is known that the Italians used 
large quantities of tin, but pewter work 
was done at Bologna, and in other towns, 
together with much tinning of other 
metals, which in many cases was done 
by workmen—tinkers as one might call 
them, who went about from place to 
place. 

In Belgium and Holland the guilds go 
back to the beginning of the fourteenth 
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century, though they no doubt 
long before the first official men 
be found referring to them bj 
Bruges was perhaps always th: 
quarters, with Liége and Mons 1 
it close as manufacturing center 3ru- 
ges claims to have been an emporium 
for little porringers and flasks as early 
as 1303. The caravan trade for tin from 
Britain to the Rhine, via Flanders, 
made Bruges an important center 

The men of Mons, of Liége, 
Ghent can claim quite as early a date for 
the existence of the pewterer’s craft. 
Of most of the early men who worked in 
pewter, and who are known to us by 
name, not much can be said. 

Nuremberg had its pewterer, tin 
founder, or zinngiesser—Karel, or Carel, 
in 1324, whose work was known far and 
wide; and later in the same century 
Sébald Ruprecht became famous as the 
originator of a method of giving pewter 
or tin the appearance of silver. Sucha 
trade was certain to be remunerative. In 
the sixteenth century again, Martin Har- 
scher obtained renown by the excellence 
of his metal, which was said to be far 
superior to English metal in quality. 
Candlesticks and waterpots were his 
specialties. Harscher died 1523. 
Another workman, Melchior Koch, who 
died in 1567, found a method of making 
his pewter look as though gilded with 
pure gold. Hans Lobsinger, again, is 
credited with devices more ingenious 
still. He knew, or thought he knew, 
how to make tin as plastic as wax, and 
after working the most elaborate works, 
knew how to temper the metal and render 
it quite hard. These secrets no doubt 
caused the goldsmiths to look to their 
laurels, and to procure, in 1579, the 
enactment of a regulation on the ne sutor 
ultra crepidam principle—that no pew- 
terer might work in any metal but pew- 
ter, and as a sop to the pewterers, that 
no silversmith or goldsmith might work 
in pewter. 

Gaspard (or Kaspar) Endterlein (or 
Enderlein), also of Nuremberg, was the 
famous maker of hanging candelabra. 
He seems, like Briot, to have been a die- 
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sinker originally, and to have applied to 
pewter ware the minuteness of detail ap- 
propriate to other metals. By birth he 
was a Swiss, but he worked in Nurem- 
berg, and died there in 1633. His fonts 
at the church of St. Laurenz are perhaps 
his best work. 

Frangois Briot, who probably flour- 
ished from about 1560-1625, or later, 
was born at Damblain en Bassigny, in 
Lorraine. The dates of his birth and 
death are not known, but as some of his 
best work was copied by Bernard Palissy 
in 1580, and as he was certainly living 
in 1615, the above dates may be‘taken to 
be nearly correct. Like Enderlein, he 
was a die-sinker and medal-maker by 
trade, and lived probably at Montbéliard, 
a town about half-way between Basle and 
Besancon, as he was in the service of 
Jean Francois of Wurtemburg, Count of 
Montbéliard, from 1585 to 1601. 

In this latter year he was in some pe- 
cuniary trouble, as we find that he de- 
posited as security for a loan several 
molds, ‘‘tant de bassin, aiguiére, vase, 
saliére, qu’autres.’’ The work attributed 
to him is characterized as a rule by ex- 
treme delicacy, if not over-elaboration, 
and the wonderful detail would be more 
appropriate in works carried out in one 
of the precious metals. His works were 
much copied by Enderlein, who removed 
Briot’s medallions and substituted his 
own. The original silver specimen of 
Briot’s famous ewer and plaque seems 
to have been destroyed at Rouen in the 
troublous times of the Revolution. 


The frieze for the hall of the principal 
building at Diisseldorf, where an exhi- 
bition is to be held next year, will meas- 
ure 312 feet by 16 feet. 


Glass paving is being introduced on a 
portion of the Alexander III. bridge, and 
in several other streets in Paris where 
the traffic is particularly heavy. It is 
extremely hard, and is said to have a 
resistance of over four tons to the square 
inch. Cold and heat have little effect 
upon the pavement. 





AMALIA KUSSNER’S MINIATURES OF THE ASTOR 
FAMILY 


r HE pictures of the Astor ladies 
[ here reproduced are from minia- 
tures by one whose own person- 
ality is as dainty, and yet as 
forceful, as her dainty and forceful 
brush—Amalia Kiissner, now Mrs. 
Coudert. New Yorkers, who for 
several years have found pleasure in 
her work as an art, are rejoicing that 
marriage has neither dried her 
brushes nor left blank the surface 
of ivory. 
In these 
portraits 
Amalia Kiiss- 
ner—Mrs. 
Coudert — has 
eaught and 
given to the 
personality of 
her subjects, 
to the light 


that radiates 
from within 
them, to eye 


and mouth 
and ear and 
pose of head, 
the unmistak- 
able sign of 
the patrician. 

Mrs. Wil- 
liam Astor — 
or Mrs. Astor, 
as she is 
ealled, be- 
cause she is 
the head of 
the family— 
is & woman 
who has all 
the qualifica- 
tions for a 
leader of so- 
ciety. Shéisrepresentative, and for years 
her entertainments have been always con- 
sidered the most fashionable and aristo- 
cratic in the social world of New York. 
Each winter Mrs. Astor gives a series of 
dinners and one large evening reception. 


MRS. JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
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In summer, at Newport, there is another 
series of dinners, and some years a re- 
ception or lawn party is added. In 
Paris, Mrs. Astor has a beautiful apart- 
ment in the Avenue Champs Elysées, 

where in the early spring she gives a 

few dinners and perhaps a musicale. 

Mrs. Astor is most methodical as to 

her movements. She always sails 

for Europe the last week in February 

and returns the first week in July, 
when she goes 
to Newport. 
She opens her 
town house in 
November. 
She has had 
the same opera 
box at the 
Metropolitan 
Opera House 
for many 
years, and al- 
though there 
have been sea- 
sons in which 
she has been 
in mourning 
or in which 
she has pre- 
ferred to re- 
main abroad, 
the Astor box 
is never let. 
Either her 
daughter, 
Mrs. Orme 
Wilson, occu- 
pies it, or her 
niece, Mrs. 
Benjamin 
Welles, or 
some relative 
of the family 
—otherwise it is vacant. Mrs. Astor for 
years has never missed the first night at 
the opera, and she generally goes about 
twice a week, throughout the season. 
Although her children are all married, 
and she has young granddaughters? in 
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society, Mrs. Astor still keeps up an in- 
terest in all the functions of the fashion- 
able world. Her health, which was in 
a precarious condition two years ago, 
and which obliged her to change her 
plans for Newport, has been fully re- 
stored, and last winter she missed very 
few entertainments of note. 

It is said that her visiting-lis 
braces over 
two thousand 
names, and at 
her receptions 
you will meet 
people of gen 
tle birth who 
have had the 
right to be 
members of 
New York so- 
ciety, but who 
are, some of 
them, unable ‘ 
to keep up 
with the lavish 
expenditures { 
of the present 
time. Mrs. 
Astor has two 
daughters liv- 
ing, Mrs. Og- 
ilvie Haig, 
who was for- 
merly Mrs. 
Coleman 
Drayton, and 
Mrs. Marshall 
Orme Wilson. 
She has one 
son, Colonel 
John Jacob 
Astor, who married Miss Ava Willing, 
of Philadelphia. Two of her four 
daughters are dead. One of them was 
the wife of Mr. James J. Van Alen, and 
she has left three children, Miss May 
Van Alen, Miss Sara Van Alen, and Mr. 
J. Lawrence Van Alen, who was married 
last winter to Miss Daisy Post. Another 
daughter, now deceased, married Mr. 
J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, and a grand- 
daughter, Miss Helen Roosevelt, made 
her début in society last winter. 
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Mrs. John Jacob Astor is one of two 
daughters of Mrs. Edward 8. Willing, 
of Philadelphia. She was married to 
Colonel John Jacob Astor in 1891. She 
has two children, a son, Master Vincent 
Astor, now about nine years old, and a 
little daughter. She is considered to-day 
one of the most beautiful young matrons 
in New York society. She is tall, with 

an exquisite 

figure and 
complexion, 
and is rather 
more brunette 
than blond. 
Mrs. Orme 

Wilson is the 

youngest of 

Mrs. Astor’s 

daughters, 

and was mar- 
ried to Mr. 

Marshall 

Orme Wilson 

about sixteen 
» years ago. He 
»» is the eldest 

son of Mr. and 

Mrs. Richard 

T. Wilson, 

and a brother 

of Mrs. Ogden 

Goelet, Mrs. 

Michael Her- 

bert, and Mrs. 

Cornelius 

Vanderbilt, 

Jr. The wed- 

ding of Mr. 

Wilson and 

Miss Astor 
was celebrated in the picture gallery of 
the Astor residence, then situated at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, where now stands the Astoria 
Hotel. It was a notable event of the 
autumn of 1885. Before her marriage 
Mrs. Wilson was a famous belle, and she 
is very accomplished, as were all of Mrs. 
Astor’s daughters. She appeared at the 
famous Kermess at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, before her marriage, and 
danced most gracefully a peasant rondo. 
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N many families there are treasures 
which are almost hidden under the 
grime of years. It requires merely 
earefulness and judgment to clean 

these up so that the colors are restored 
to their original values, and the works 
are shown to the best advantage. 

All oil paintings suffer by the east of 
time, partly 
because they 
have been exe- 
euted with un- 
suitable pig- 
ments, but 
especially 
from the use 
of improper 
vehicles and 
siccatives, 
partly from 
the destruc- 
tion or un- 
skilled appli- 
cation of the % 
varnish, and 
partly from 
the contrac- 
tion of dirtand 
dust which 
have estab- 
lished them- 
selves too 
firmly to be 
amenable to 
treatment with 
soap and wa- 
ter. The best 
restorative 
treatment is 
that of Pettenkofer, of Munich, which 
may be divided into the following sub- 
divisions: (a) removal of dust, dirt, and 
varnish; (6) repair of faulty places, 
such as cracks and bare patches; (c) 
restoring perished colors to their pris- 
tine condition. All three are often very 
difficult, the’second being often the most 
difficult, of the three. 

Light and warmth are as essential to 
the life of a work of art as to that of a 
living thing, for their absence means the 
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growth of fungi, which are as destructive 
to works of art as to those of nature. 
To produce, then, artificially the effect 
of the rays of the sun upon a damaged 
oil painting is the first problem that has 
to be solved. The first thing is to re- 
move all moldiness from the surface 
of the picture. This should be done, as 
far as possi- 
ble, with a dry 
cloth of coarse 
linen, or with 
not too stiff a 
brush. If any 
of the mold 
resists. this 
treatment a 
liquid must be 
used to remove 
it, and the 
best is a solu- 
tion of soap in 
spirits of tur- 
pentine, dilut- 
ed with spirits 
of wine. This 
should be ap- 
plied with a 
sponge ora 
soft brush. 
Either* should 
be frequently 
cleaned as 
they remove 
the dirt from 
the surface of 
the picture. 
In exceptional 
cases, even 
this solution may fail, and then, but not 
unless, pure spirits of turpentine must 
be used. If the use of this liquid is 
necessary, it must be applied with the 
greatest care, to avoid dissolving any 
part of the painting itself. 

Once the mold has been removed, we 
are ina position to judge of the effect 
that other agencies have exerted in the 
course of years upon the picture, and to 
see whether only certain colors or the 
whole picture has suffered, and whether 
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the ground has been damaged or laid 
bare. In all cases the condition of the 
frame of the canvas must be examined. 
If the frame is rotten or broken, the can- 
vas must now be stretched in a new one, 
if any success in the subsequent opera- 
tions is to be expected. 

The mold-free painting is now cov- 
ered with repeated coats of spirits of 
turpentine, and exposed under it for a 
week ora fortnight to the rays of the 
sun. In very favorable weather good 
results may be observed in even less 
than the shorter time mentioned, and 
the whole picture will show up as if new, 
with all its original colors. Nothing 
more is then needed than to revarnish 
the picture. Pettenkofer up 
cracks by the use of alcohol, which dis- 
solves and fuses together the sides of 
the cracks. To remove the old varnish 
bodily, substances are used which depend 
upon the nature of the varnish, which 
must therefore be determined. 

The removing liquids must always be 
freshly made, and never bought. They 
consist of mixtures of linseed oil, poppy 
oil, oil of turpentine, balsam of copaiba, 
spirit of wine, ethereal oils, ammonia, 
and white soap. The cleansing liquid is 
applied and allowed to soak in until the 
varnish has sufficiently softened to be 
removed with a soft woolen or cotton 
cloth, used without force. Great experi- 
ence and care are necessary these 
operations. According to the nature 
and age of the varnish it will take very 
different periods to soften, and every 
precaution must be taken to avoid re- 
moving or injuring the pigments under- 
neath. 

If the sun-bath fails on part 
picture, there is no remedy but the 
brush of an artist who will retouch the 
parts that require it with fresh color, 
and it goes without saying that only an 
artist can choose and apply the proper 
tints, and harmonize them with the rest 
of the picture. He must bear in mind 
that where a pigment has been destroyed 
beyond redemption, the grounding has 
suffered the same fate, and must there- 
fore also be renewed. It is of the ut- 
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most importance to remove all damaged 
color, ete., with spatula and pumice, 
before applying fresh, which may other- 
wise be injuriously acted on by the old 
stuff. Places where the canvas has been 
laid bare have usually become more or 
less moldy, and should be plastered 
with a paste of plaster of Paris and glue 
before any attempt is made to restore 
the priming. Naturally great care and 
skill are needed to prevent these repaired 
patches from being distinguishable from 
the rest of the picture. 

The revarnishing of a restored picture 
must, of course, be reserved until all 
new colors are perfectly dry, and must 
be done with a good mastic varnish, and 
under no circumstances with damar, 
copal, or amber. 

Care is required in placing pictures in 
inhabited rooms. In the first place, 
they must not be hung on damp walls, 
or where they would be exposed to fumes 
of any kind likely to produce or encour- 
age moldiness. The pictures must get 
light and air, and at the same time must 
not be exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. Paintings on wood panels last 
longer than those on canvas, but the 
latter may be made much more durable 
by rubbing poppy oil and balsam of 
eopaiba into the back of the canvas. 
This mixture soaks into the canvas, and 
protects the picture very thoroughly 
from any adverse influence, such as 
damp getting at the colors from behind. 
In front the varnish ought to be a suffi- 
cient safeguard to the pigments. 


Peat is being extensively experimented 
with in Sweden as a substitute for coal. 
In a refinery peat is exclusively used 
instead of coal as a fuel. 


The town of Davos, Switzerland, is 
considering a bold scheme for the abo- 
lition of all ordinary forms of fuel, so 
that the air may not be contaminated. 

Paris’s latest innovation in street 
lighting takes the form of oil lamps. 
They are enormous structures that give 
out one thousand candle-power each. 
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lished an interview with a woman 
who had been very successful in 
her hunt for old furniture in out- 
of-the-way places. It is rather an inter- 
esting account of the methods pursued, 
and in a way explains how it is that even 
to-day, after the general appreciation of 
old furniture is ten or twelve years old, 
there are still many genuine pieces 
unearthed each year. 
‘‘Hunting antique furniture is quite a 
science,’’ said a lady who has her home 
filled with all kinds of rare and beautiful 
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‘‘The beaten track has been worn out 
by this time, and it is only in byways 
that the things can be found now. Not 
everybody can pay two hundred dollars 
for a tester bed or fifty dollars for a 
Hepplewhite chair, but almost anybody 
would love to get one of either for a 
couple of dollars and have the glory of 
telling the story of where the thing was 
found. That, of course, does not happen 
every day. These things, in fact, are 
getting scarcer and scarcer and harder 
to find every day. There is such a mania 
for all these old things that the supply 
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‘“‘antiques,’’? which she has, as she ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘picked up for a song.”’ 

‘*You thought the field had been pretty 
thoroughly gone over? Well, so it has 
to a certain extent; the old-furniture 
dealers here have covered the ground 
fairly well and bought up much of the 
beautiful stuff that used to fill the old 
homes here; they have even gone beyond 
Charleston into the neighboring islands 
and counties, where Washington and 
Tarleton were quartered at different 
times, and have secured whole carloads 
of perfect treasures in the way of old 
mahogany and brasses and chimes and 
silver, and they have not gotten it all. 
There’s lots of it here still to be had for 
the hunting if you go about it in the 
right way. 
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is not equal to the demand. Collectors, 
knowing Charleston to be an old revo- 
lutionary town, the home of innumerable 
rich colonial planters, naturally come 
here to buy, and they have taken away 
thousands of dollars’ worth of early 
English and French furniture. 

‘Every little old side-street shop you 
pass here has pieces of old furniture, 
some very good, others very bad, accord- 
ing to the judgment and knowledge of 
the man offering them for sale. Just 
the other day the ‘colored gentleman’ 
who sells me soft-shell crabs had his 
shrimps for sale in one of the best pieces 
of Royal Meissen I have ever secured— 
marks in perfect order, not a chip on 
it—and I bought it for a quarter. I 
have gotten all my things just this way. 
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“Going to the home of one of the 
negroes, who claimed to have some ‘dog- 
feet chairs,’ I found one of the most 
beautiful pieces of old George IIT. hall- 
marked silver I ever saw, a liquor-stand 
of exquisite design and workmanship, 
with only one of the bottles missing. I 
asked the mammy if she would sell this. 
She looked at me craftily and inquired 
how much I’d give her. I asked, with 
equal craft, how much she’d take. She 
informed me that she couldn’t 
possibly take less than one 
dollar for it, as it had been 
one of her ma’s ‘weddin’ 
presints.’ If I hesitated it 
was only because of her abso- 
lute ignorance of its value 
and the audacity of the lie 
she had told. In the pause I 
made she lowered her price 
to seventy-five cents, and the 
bargain was closed. 

‘‘Where do they get the 
things? Why, they are 
mostly stolen. During the 
war, and even as late as the 
earthquake, many of the 
houses here were deserted 
and many of them were rifled 
of their beautiful contents, 
and in some of the filthiest up- 
town tenements I have come 
across my very best specimens of carved 
and inlaid pieces. In many instances, 
however, the negroes havecome legally by 
the things, buying them at auctions years 
ago, perhaps, where they had been placed 
for sale by people who did not know 
their value, and considered them only 
heavy, cumbersome, and old-fashioned 
in design and wood. In some few in- 
stances, very few, the negroes have in- 
herited them from former masters, but 
in such cases neither love nor money can 
buy them. One old negro has inherited 
from his former owner the great brass 
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door-knocker which it was his special 
duty to keep burnished during her life. 
At the death of the mistress the knocker 
was bequeathed to him, together with 
some of the valuable pieces of lion- 
footed furniture—an old tester bed, 
carved in pineapples, and its flight of 
steps being among them. The old man 
still bestows the same care upon them 
that he did in slavery days, and every 
day sees him at work with wax and tur- 
pentine and his bare hands 
polishing the glassy surface 
of his mahogany. 

“But most of the things 
now in the possession of the 
negroes are in a shameful 
state of abuse and filthiness 
—sometimes to such an ex- 
tent that not even the best 
workmanship can restore 
them. Whenever I buy 
things I have them carted in 
the back way and kept in the 
back yard. There they are 
serubbed with disinfectant, 
if they are wood, and scraped 
carefully with broken glass. 
Silver and china I have 
boiled in a strong solution of 
soda water, and brass I soak 
for days in kerosene. O yes, 
it costs considerable to have 
some of the things repaired. Sometimes 
ten times the amount of money is spent 
in doing them over that they originally 
cost you, but even then they will cost you 
about one-fourth of what they would at 
a dealer’s, and besides, you get all the 
excitement of running upon valuable 
treasures and finds in out-of-the-way 
corners. It lends an interest to the 
pastime that it would not possess other- 
wise, and it teaches you betier than any- 
thing else could do to distinguish a 
genuine from an imitation antique if 
you ever do buy from a dealer.’’ 





“THE DOLL’S HOUSE,” AND TWO OTHERS 


BY ROBERT C. 


N the November issue of this mag- 
| azine was an article on the Cran- 

ford doll houses. The model for 

the first of these, and the subject 
of the first illustration in that article, 
is one of a group of three cottages 
at North Evanston which were built 
purely as an investment by a real estate 
dealer who was willing to have them 
thoughtfully and seriously designed, 
provided the experiment did not cost 
too much. Hard times and low prices 
favored the project, and the three realistic 
water-color drawings in gouache which 
the architect made after the working 
drawings, with mathematical accuracy 
and faithfulness to detail, were not long 
in the windows of the dealer’s office 
before their counterparts in wood and 
brick were completed. The site was an 
irregular piece of ground, of a shape 
not common either in or around Chicago. 
Here is the architect’s scheme of dividing 
into lots and placing the houses—so that 
each might be sold separately—and have 
alley abutment, the owner having failed 
to solve the problem satisfactorily. 

To this happy scheme of ground-plan 
—this beginning of things on a broad 
basis— much of the effectiveness and 
charm of this little group of houses is 
due. It is evident that each respects 
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the rights ofthe others and that each is 
helping the others. Although the site 
is restricted, there is no crowding, but 
a sense of ample room for all, with 
plenty of light and air, grass, trees, and 
vines,and a reasonable degree of privacy. 
Low screens with white posts cut off the 
garden from the common lawn in front 
and separate them from each other. 
The term ‘‘back yard’’ is a good one to 
get rid of in connection with the cottage 
beautiful as well as the house. 

With minor modifications, the same 
floor plan was used for each of the three 
cottages, No. 2 on the block plan gain- 
ing a linen closet, and No. 3 being No. 
1 reversed. Yet a decided variation in 
exteriors was demanded in order that 
the commercial exigencies of the case 
might be satisfied. No woman likes to 
live in a house exactly like her neighbor’s 
or to have her costumes duplicated. 

The family ego demands recognition 
in the house if anywhere. Of course flat- 
dwellers do not count. They have re- 
nounced their individuality, as far as a 
habitation is concerned, and must com- 
monly be content with such limited 
opportunities for differentiating their 
household belongings from those of 
their neighbors as are afforded by the 
ready-made furniture and bric-a-brac of 
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commerce. ‘True, the average ready- 
made house, built to rent or to sell, is as 
much a misfit for a fine, simple indi- 
viduality as the average brass bedstead 
or fierce Wilton rug. The recognition 
of the family ego, then, in most cases of 
rented or ‘‘boughten’’ homes must con- 
sist chiefly in having ‘‘something differ- 
ent.’’ But these little cottages are so 
sweet and modest in their setting of soft 
green lawn, with leaf shadows playing 
on their weathered roofs, vines climb- 
ing over their porches, and a background 
of boughs and foliage piled dark behind 
them, that one can but imagine the 


dwellers therein to be as charming as 
their environment. The dainty wicker 
settle and sofa pillows on one of the 
porches; the simple window curtains 
swaying in the draughts that pass freely 
through the living-rooms; the glimpses 
of the furnishing within, and the soft 
voices of children at happy play, all tell 
the same story. ‘‘Love in a cottage”’ 
seems a very delightful possibility as 
one contemplates these. Much of their 
real beauty is lost in the photographs. 
Since some of them were taken, several 
years ago, the growth of trees and vines 
has helped the buildings, as they always 
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help an architect’s handiwork, I care not 
how “‘suecessful’’ it may be. Over the 
little Gothic porch of the northernmost 
cottage a grape-vine now runs riot and 
unites the beam abutments of its pointed 
vault. Time has just sufficiently mel- 
lowed the painted wood. At a certain 
stage, the hard greasy gloss of paint, 
its painfully dead opacity, seem to dis- 
appear, and its colors are 
soft, velvety, agreeable, and 
yet not too faded or sugges- 
tive of neglect. Could we 
always have it at just this 
stage there would be less 
demand for stains. Much 
has been written of the 
beauties of weather-stained 
wood, but it is only in the 
salt breezes that blow from 
the sea that those delight- 
ful silvery tones appear. 
The roofs of these cottages, 
once stained a most pleas- 
ing pale moss-green, warm 
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and transparent, are now almost as 
black as the tree trunks. 

Only paint on shingles will give a 
permanent light color, and paint on 
shingles hastens decay, although as yet 
no experiments have been made to dis- 
cover the benefits due to sun reflection 
by very light colored surfaces. There 
is a bleaching oil, consisting chiefly of 
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chloride of lime and 
oil of creosote, which 
gives exposed wood in 
time the silvery gray of 
the fisherman’s cottage 
or the driftwood log, 
but the process is too 
slow to satisfy the 
average American 
house-builder. 

Where the sunshine 
lies all day the change 
is fairly rapid, but on 
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shaded walls and roofs it is very, very 
slow. To return to thecottages, which are 
a nearly balanced group in color as in 
form composition, No. 1 is an indescrib- 
able dull buff and cream white. No. 2 
a deep, dull red—almost purplish below, 
cream white above—while No. 3 is of 
that peculiar warm café au lait rarely 
seen and not easy to mix, closely related 
to the dull buff yet different. These 
color variations supplement variations 
in porches and dormers which give in- 
dividuality to the flanking steep-roofed 
cottages without destroying the balance 
of the group. The expedients employed 
for giving a touch of decorative detail 
to these features were very simple. 
Auger holes, bored by the despised ma- 
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chine, give to the beams supporting the 
entrance-hood of No. 1 a more sparkling 
and effective surface decoration seen in 
shadow from the street than elaborate 
carving in relief would have given. The 
same auger-hole technique gives interest 
to the panels below the entrance sashes 
in each house. The repetition of these 
black dots produces a rich, linear effect 
quite similar to that of certain Pom- 
peiian floor mosaics. Certain floors in 
the Chicago Public Library exemplify 
these ~ dotted - line 
qualities. In New- 
buryport, Mass., 
there is a very nice 
old house of the best 
colonial period, un- 
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der the cornice of which 
is a large oval or 
‘“‘quarter-sawed’’ mold- 
ing, enriched with spiral 
lines of auger holes, a 








little porch railings to 
give incident to the 
monotony of plain spin- 
dles. They are curved, 
it is true, while the grain 








heavy line alternating 
with a lighter one, if I 
remember it rightly, and 
illustrating how the occasionally ‘‘in- 
spired builder’ adapted -his decoration 
to his material and his tools, instead of 
imitating stone details in wood after the 
manner so common in colonial days. 

So abused when first invented was the 
‘Sig’? or hand-saw—chief instrument 
in the production of the ‘“‘ginger-bread’”’ 
work so loved by carpenter-architects 
until within very recent years, and still 
doing deadly work generally as a pro- 
ducer of hideous wooden ‘‘grilles,’’ with- 
out which no cheap flat is complete—that 
it takes some courage to suggest that this 
machine may have a legitimate use. 
Here are the curved members in the 
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of wood suggests a 
straight-line treatment, 
but the curvature is 
slight and quite as reasonable as that in 
Sheraton chair backs. 

The dormer: soffits of the north cot- 
tage are open traceries of sawed wood 
and help to accent its Gothic flavor. 
They give interest at effective points 
too, as one is sure to look up from below 
at the steep roof on approaching the 
entrance. One of the chief charms of 
these small houses is their exceptional 
lowness. Architects have a great deal 
of trouble with clients who have lived in 
houses of exaggerated vertical dimen- 
sions such as were in vogue thirty years 
ago. These people have become so ac- 
customed to stilted proportions that it is 
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difficult for them to be reconciled to 
others. You may tell them that the 
height of a room should be agreeably 
proportioned to its length and breadth, 
that moderately low rooms can be heated 
and cooled more readily than lofty ones, 
and that they will soon learn to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the sense of cosy shelter 
and comfort of the former. Prejudice 
dies hard. 

In these cottages the first floor is only 
three or four steps above the ground, 
the first story is eight feet six inches 
high in the clear, and the second story 
eight feet. The rapidity with which a 
room cools at night after a hot day 
depends upon the relative open window 
area, its freedom from obstructive cur- 
tains and draperies, and the height of 
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the opening. Unless there is some out- 
let provided at or near the ceiling, the 
hot air lies almost stagnant above the 
window tops or meeting rail, as the case 
may be, for hours, diffusion taking place 
very slowly. 

Lofty rooms are airy, then, only as 
their window openings are lofty, and 
the sash opened at the top in warm 
weather. These cottages illustrate two 
widely different yet constructively eco- 
nomical types. The steep roofs cutting 
the walls about three and a half feet 
above the second floor, and brought down 
to receive the projecting floor beams, 
which take the rafter thrust in good 
structural fashion, agreeably shade the 
windows below during the heat of the 
day, while the low hip-roof of the 
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COTTAGE NO. 1 


‘“‘Doll’s House’’ with ample eaves shel- 
ters two full stories. On a slightly 
larger scale the steep roofs would fur- 
nish space for a very good attic; the low 
hip-roof affords no livable attic, but is 
the cheaper type to build. The bedrooms 
are good in both; each room in each 
house having cross-draft through win- 
dows on two sides, a very important 
point in summer, and each being so 
planned as to lose little desirable space 
in the slope of the roof, under which 
snugly tucked on stormy nights the 
children may be soothed to sleep by the 
rustle of leaves and the patter of rain- 
drops on the shingles. 

The tall two-storied box of a small 
house, with bold, heavy roof pitched at 
a stupid angle above, and a flight of eight 
or nine steep steps leading formidably 
up to its entrance, is impossible from an 
artistie standpoint. Don’t rent one, 
buy one, or build one! Of course there 
are limits in low, homelike effects, below 


which it is unsafe to go, limits sometimes 
exceeded by architects with whom such 
effects have become a fad. A _ porch 
lintel or a doorway should not only be 
high enough to give safe head room to 
the ‘‘six-footer’’ with his hat on, it 
should look high enough, just as a 
structural support should satisfy the eye 
as well as the actual necessities of 
strength. Even a cottage should seem 
adequate to all its uses and in all its 
parts, though economy grant but a small 
margin. 

Exaggeration in any direction always 
violates the law of simplicity which is 
fundamental to good architectural design. 

There are other tests in these cottages 
from which to preach little sermons on 
domestic architecture. There is the 
porch question, for one, but it must 
wait. I have said nothing of the floor 
plans, although they were studied and 
determined upon before the exteriors 
were considered in more than a very 
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general way. It is always possible to 
develop a pleasing mass upon a simple, 
straightforward ground-plan. The com- 
pact, economical arrangement is seen at 
a glance, a sort of condensed miniature 
colonial plan in parlor and living-room 
are practically one, while the china-case 
and adjoining doors are symmetrically 
arranged in the dining-room. The cen- 
tral cottage of the group—named by 
friends of the present tenants ‘‘The 
Doll’s House,’’ before it was made 
famous by Cranford—is particularly 
fortunate in its present tenants who 
have, at their own expense, run a plate- 
shelf around the walls of the little din- 
ing-room, and stained all of the wood- 
work black to match the chairs and 
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table. The dado below the shelf is a 
clean, warm green cartridge paper; the 
walls above and the ceiling are tinted a 
light greenish buff. 

It is indeed a pleasure for an architect 
to look over his earlier work after a period 
of years and find it so appreciatively and 
tastefully cared for, as are all of these 
cottages, and that, too, by tenants. 

Would that in our larger habitations 
we might retain more of this sweet and 
comforting ‘‘homey-ness’’ of the cottage, 
or at least, in losing it, gain something 
as good to live with. Altogether the 
results here seem to justify, from every 
point of view, the building of really 
artistic houses, for investment purposes, 
no matter how humble. 
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ASTERS 


BY CLARENCE 


OR nearly a century 
Bp the China aster has 

been one of the favor- 

ite blossoms of Amer- 
ican gardens. Its ease of 
culture, the lasting qualities 
of the flowers, and its effec- 
tiveness both for bedding and 
indoor decoration have com- 
bined to make it universally 
beloved. Because of this, much atten- 
tion has been given to the improve- 
ment of the various types that have 
appeared, so that the flower is now 
grown in many sets of varieties decidedly 
distinct from one another. The comet 
type is probably the most beautiful of 
these; it is especially characterized by 
having the petals flattened and curved 
backward in a way to suggest some of 
the more familiar sorts of chrysanthe- 
mums. 

During the last few years these comet 
asters have been developed to great per- 
fection, so that there are now available 
varieties in practically all the solid colors 
that the asters affect, as well as many 
very beautiful striped sorts. Great vari- 
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ation in size of plants may 
also be obtained, from dwarf 
sorts a few inches high to 
the giant branching comets 
two or three feet high. 

These asters are very ea- 
sily grown. The plants are 
often started in the green- 
house and transplanted to 
the garden when well devel- 
oped, thus bringing them into bloom 
comparatively early, but I like better 
to start them in the garden out of 
doors and have them blossom from 
the middle of August to the end of 
September, the normal period for the 
plant. In this way it is very easy to 
have delightful beds of them in the 
garden or along the border, beds which 
are the cynosure of neighboring eyes as 
well as the source of an abundant supply 
of cut flowers. 

Among the comet asters of solid col- 
ors, those of the red and violet hues are 
particularly attractive. If you take one 
of the modern color charts and turn to 
the series of tints between reds and vio- 
lets you can match tint for tint from 
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your aster bed. 


to a pure and delightful 
violet. The pure whites 
are also very beautiful, 
while the blossoms in 
which the petals are 
striped with white and 
some color-tint are very 
attractive. There are 
many of these delightful 
combinations. One of the 
most charming is mauve 
and white; in a typical 
blossom the outside petals 
are pure, deep mauve; just 
inside of these the petals 
are of the same color but 
have a narrow margin of 
white. Toward the center 
the width of the white 
border increases so that 
the general effect of the 
central mass at a little dis- 
tance is very light laven- 
der, if not of a slightly 
tinted white. A very 


dainty combination is 


similar to this with 
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From a light violet-red 
you go step by step through red-violet 


AND VIOLET-RED COMET 
ASTERS 


COMET ASTER PLANT 


the mauve replaced by lilac. 
are many other colors, both in the solid 
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And there 


and the striped varieties, 
that are very beautiful. 
The usefulness of the 
comet asters for decorative 
purposes has been greatly 
increased since the intro- 
duction of the giant com- 
ets with their long stems 
and large blossoms. If 
your garden supplies these 
in a variety of colors you 
need not envy the owners 
of conservatories their 
chrysanthemums. For 
these comets are every bit 
as lovely and may be used 
to excellent advantage in 
the home. If you have a 
few simple flower jars of 
good form and without the 
objectionable decorations 
that too often are supposed 
to add to their attractive- 
ness, you can find great 
pleasure in arranging 
the blossoms in them. 
The use of white and 
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one other color always gives a pleas- 
ing effect, although you can hardly fail 
to get good results in any combination 
of the different sorts. But it is unfortu- 
nate to mix these comet asters with 
other kinds of asters or other flowers. 
Their beauty is so distinctive that it 
shows te best advantage all alone. 

Even if you have not the giant vari- 
eties, the smaller sorts may be used in 
less pretentious but equally beautiful 
arrangements in your jars and vases. 

The comet asters are particularly well 
adapted for use in the bamboo wali- 
sticks which are to be had at the Japa- 
nese shops, and which are so strikingly 
effective when filled with the right sorts 
of flowers. The long-stemmed blossoms 
of the giant comets may be displayed in 
these holders against a plain background 
to great advantage, the soft and shining 
petals illumining the wall in a most 
beautiful manner. Any suggestion of 
stiffness or bilateral duplication in the 
arrangement should be avoided, the 
blossoms being arranged in such a man- 
ner as to give an appearance of that 
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harmonious symmetry so much to be 
desired in floral compositions. These 
bamboo holders are inexpensive and may 
be used to advantage for many sorts of 
flowers besides the comet asters. When 
purchasing them be sure there is no 
crack anywhere. 

One of the most satisfactory ways to 
use these asters for indoor decoration is 
to transplant them just as they come 
into bloom into artistic jardinieres. 
The smaller and medium-sized plants 
may thus be changed without ill effect if 
the soil about them is thoroughly soaked 
with water a few hours before they are 
taken up. I have not tried the giant 
plants with this method, but presume 
that they could also be transplanted if 
sufficient care were taken. For this 
purpose jars without a drainage hole 
may be used, as it is desirable to keep 
the roots wet to avoid wilting. The com- 
pact masses of beautiful blossoms will 
remain in good condition for about two 
weeks, if not exposed to direct sunshine, 
and make a very effective bit of decora- 
tion. 








VIRTUES 


ERHAPS one of the greatest en- 
Pr thusiasts on glass is M. Jules 


Henrivaux. He believes it to be 
the material of the future.. He 
does not pretend that we can look for 
glass cannons, or glass men-of-war, or 
glass greyhounds of the ocean, but he 
does claim that glass is the best sub- 
stance known to us for every kind of 
structural purpose, and especially for 
dwelling-houses. In short, if the vis- 
ions of M. Henrivaux are realized, we 
shall all be living in glass houses before 
very long.” 
The point of the idea is sound in the 
inexhaustible supply of the materials 
from which glass is made, in its adapta- 


OF 


GLASS 


bility to all shapes and forms, its dura- 
bility, and its cleanliness. 

The new glass house will be abso- 
lutely clean and practicably indestruc- 


tible. The whole of its surface can be 
washed, from the top story to the base- 
ment, without a trace of humidity being 
left. Dust cannot collect on its polished 
surface, and the spider will find no place 
on which to hang its cobwebs. As we 
all know, they have already begun to 
pave the streets of Paris with glass, and 
it is found that the substance, while 
practically indestructible, is admirably 
suited to the feet of both men and beasts ; 
and as it neither holds nor makes any 
dirt, it is absurdly easy to clean. 
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FURNITURE OF 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


HE fifteenth century was a pe- 

riod of transition. It marked the 

end of the Middle Ages and the 

beginning of modern history. 

Feudalism was crushed and a new civili- 

zation sprang into being. The keep, 

the drawbridge, the embattled tower, 
had no part in the 
architecture of the 
day, and with their 
passing the mode of 
living was greatly 
altered. The hall 
ceased to be the 
point about which 
the life of the house 
centered. It was no 
longer the scene of 
busy activity. The 
dais, the min- 
strels’ gallery, the 
long tables for the 
retainers, lost their 
significance. Din- 


ing in public went 


out of fashion. The 
lord of the manor 


ARCHITECTURE 


Architecturally, the fifteenth century 
had less to its credit than the fourteenth. 
Houses embodied the characteristics of 
the debased Gothic, and while there was 
a greater variety of material used than 
at any previous time, buildings showed 

little constructive 
skill. 

With the excep- 
tion of the Hétel de 
Cluny at Paris and 
the famous house of 
Jacques Cour at 
Bourges, there are 
few dwellings on 
French soil of this 
period that show 
either beauty or 
force. In England, 
Hurstmonceux Hall 
in Sussex, erected by 
Sir Roger Fiennes, 
a brother of Lord 
Saye and Sele, and 
treasurer of the 
household under 





added a room to the 
great hall and dined 
with his family in 
privacy. Life was 
more luxurious, but 
less picturesque 
than in anearlieran 
morechivalrousage. 

The century that witnessed the waning 
of medisvalism was one of great prog- 
ress. The invention of gunpowder 
revolutionized war, that of the compass 
increased navigation, and that of print- 
ing ushered in the dawn of a new day, 
before which the darkness of the Middle 
Ages was swept away and an improved 
civilization took its place. It was an 
epoch of stirring events that included 
the War of the Roses, the conquest of 
Granada, the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, the capture of Constanti- 
nople, and the discovery of America 
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Henry VI., and 
Tattershall castle in 
Lincolnshire, built 
by Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, treasurer 
of the exchequer un- 
der the same sover- 
eign, are the best 
examples of English architecture of 
the day. Both are of Flemish brick 
with stone trimmings, and were the 
first mansions built in England of this 
material. Aside from these noble dwell- 
ings there is little fifteenth-century archi- 
tecture in Great Britain that is especially 
notable. Houses of this age were not 
distinctive types. They were links be- 
tween the fortified buildings of feudal 
times and the palatial homes of the 
Renaissance, and as such they are inter- 
esting chiefly from the historical point 
of view. 
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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY GOTHIC—TYROLEAN INTERIOR 
From a drawing by Birch Burdette Long 





THE 

FURNITURE 

The furniture of the early fifteenth 
century did not differ materially from 
that of the fourteenth. Designs re- 
mained strong and simple, and ornament 
was a means, not an end. But the day 
of Gothic simplicity was nearly over, and 
by the middle of the century the fate 
that had overtaken 
the architects pur- 
sued the furniture- 
makers. Having 
developed their art 
to the highest de- 
gree, they were not 
content to leave it 
undisturbed. Un- 
able to improve, 
they needs must 
take away, by piling 
ornament upon or- 
nament, until the 
original beauty was 
entirely effaced. 
Skill of hand re- 
mained; the brain 
back of the hand 
had deteriorated. 

A waving form of 
ornament resem- 
bling a tongue of 
flame supplanted 
the geometrical 
tracery, while 
einquefoils took the 
place of the earlier 
trefoils and quatre- 
foils. This flaming 
motive had domi- eneuisu 
nated church archi- 
tecture, to its great detriment, for more 
than a hundred years, and had given 
rise to the terms, Flamboyant, in France, 
Flowing, in England, and Fischblase, in 
Germany. Wood-carvers sought to sur- 
pass each other in the elaboration of this 
theme, and in fantastic combinations of 
foliage, grotesque animals and figures. 

In early Gothic furniture animal forms 
were sometimes used as supports. They 
were now introduced as finials. Although 
the earlier pieces were often exceedingly 
erude in workmanship, and the animal 
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BEAUTIFUL 


supports usually much too small for the 
weight they upheld, they yet had some 
reason for being—some apparent use. 
But the animal finials of the fifteenth 
century had no exeuse for being, served 
no purpose except to add to the incon- 
gruity and to lead the wood-carver into 
greater freaks of fancy. The English 
coronation chair is 
a good example of 
the first class, and 
the monastery chair 
reproduced in this 
article of thesecond. 

Chairs more than 
any other pieces of 
furniture suffered at 
the hands of the ar- 
tisan. Built on mas- 
sive lines, they were 
little adapted for 
the overloaded sys- 
tem of decoration. 
Chests and ecup- 
boards, while lack- 
ing the simplicity 
which had hitherto 
been their chief 
charm, were by their 
construction less in- 
jured by complicat- 
ed ornament. Many 
of the finest speci- 
mens of fifteenth- 
century woodwork 
were in the form of 
presses and cup- 
boards. Bedsteads 
were too cumber- 
some in design, and 
except in the homes of the lower classes 
too ornate to be interesting. Tables had 
altered little in shape or purpose and 
were the sole articles of furniture to 
conform to severe lines and to unadorned 
surfaces. 

It was an age of exaggeration in furni- 
ture, and searcely less so in dress. The 
pointed cap, so long a feature of medi- 
seval fashion, rose to enormous heights, 
and shoes were so elongated that walk- 
ing with ease became a fine art. At the 
French court, ladies in formal attire 
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A FLEMISH GOTHIC CABINET 


could not pass through an ordinary door- 
way without lowering their heads, and 


the followers of Charles VII. were 
obliged to walk three feet apart in order 
to have sufficient space for the long and 
tortuous points of their shoes. 

The resemblance between the architec- 


ture and the furniture of historic periods 
is plainly discernible. The similarity 
that costumes bear to both might also be 
cited. Many parallels could be drawn 
between Louis XIV. furniture and the 
gorgeous dress of that day, between the 
more ornate furniture of the reign of 
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Louis XV. and the greater extravagance 
in fashions, between the simpler Louis 
XVI. furniture and the return of the 
French court under Marie Antoinette to 
amore refined mode of dress, between 
the classical furniture of Napoleon’s 
time and the severe gowns of the em- 
pire, and between the stately furniture 
of the colonial period and the equally 
stately costumes. 

So long as the pointed arch remained 
a vital force in architecture, furniture 
and dress reflected in a greater or lesser 
degree Gothic principles. This period 
included three centuries, and might well 
be called the Pointed Age. 


WwooD 

No strikingly novel pieces of furniture 
were evolved during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. New methods entered into con- 
struction and new effects were gained by 
combining different woods. English 
and German oak, French chestnut, 
Italian walnut, and Spanish cypress had 
long been famous, but their use was 
confined largely to the countries in 
which they were produced. But now 
woods were imported extensively, and we 
find Spanish cabinet-makers experiment- 
ing in the walnut of Italy, Italian artisans 
using the olive and cypress of Spain, 
French furniture-makers turning to 
Flanders and England for oak, and to 
the southern countries for the softer 
woods, and English workmen, while 
clinging mainly to oak, adding French 
chestnut and Spanish olive and cypress. 

Italian walnut was as hard as oak and 
almost as enduring. Many of the 
choicest examples of the cabinet work 
of this period, found in museums and 
private collections, are in this beautiful 
dark wood. It was better adapted than 
oak for the lighter pieces of furniture, 
and its exquisite grain yielded to a more 
graceful form of ornament. In the 
hands of the Italian and Spanish crafts- 
men it became an ideal medium. 


SPANISH WOODWORK 


In Florence and Vargos were fash- 
ioned those chests and cupboards that 
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placed the work of the South so far 
above that of the North. The Florentines 
had long demonstrated their ability, and 
in this century the people of Vargos 
nearly equaled them. Vargueno furni- 
ture was as celebrated as Cordovan 
leather. 

Flamboyant architecture had made 
little progress in Spain, and Spanish 
furniture was free from the absurdities 
found in the furniture of the North. 
Moorish traditions were deeply rooted 
and designs exhibited Saracen rather 
than Gothie influence. Gothic motives 
were not entirely absent, but they were 
largely overshadowed by the richer 
ornament of the East. Spain was the 
only European country that did not yield 
to the spell of the pointed arch. This 
worked for good in the fifteenth century, 
when all the other nations except Italy 
were well-nigh engulfed in Gothic detail. 
Italy’s fine art perception saved her from 
the artistic biunders of her neighbors. 

With the exception of the English 
monastery chairs, the pieces of furniture 
illustrated in this article are early fif- 
teenth century. The German cupboard 
and chairs are of oak, the French chairs 
of chestnut, the Flemish cabinet of oak, 
and the Italian cabinet of walnut. The 
bedsteads are of Tyrolean workmanship 
and are both of oak. The bench is also 
from the Tyrol and is a good example of 
the refinement characteristic of the 
handicraft of that unique nation. It is 
interesting to compare the cabinets, as a 
similar motive is manifest ineach. The 
cupboard is sturdily German and shows 
the high relief that was peculiar to the 
wood-carving of that century. 


INTERIOR 


The interiors reproduced are taken 
from homes in the Tyrol where much of 
the Gothic spirit has been preserved. 
Two of the pictures have an especial 
value, as they depict rooms in a peasant 
cottage and show that beauty of line 
and ornament was not confined to houses 
of one class. Few changes have taken 
place in the home life of the Tyrolese, 
and the woodwork and furniture of this 
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cottage remain as they were in the fif- 
teenth century. 

During the Middle Ages the Tyrol was 
alternately oceupied by the French and 
the Germans, and the architecture and 
furniture combine both French and Ger- 


























man tendencies. This is well illustrated 
in the fine old castles that cling to the 
mountain tops and make this country 
one of the most picturesque in all 
Europe. These feudal strongholds 
passed from one conquering baron to 
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another. The schloss of one 
became the chateau of the next. 

Near -the village of Merau stands the 
chateau of that name dating back to the 
twelfth century. The exterior has 
undergone many changes, but the in- 
terior has been little altered. The 
paneling, the mural decorations, and the 
traceried windows are early Gothic, the 
furniture and the tapestries belong to 
the fifteenth century. The furniture is 
particularly fine, and consists of chests 
mounted with iron, presses and cabinets 
ornamented with hinges and locks of 
copper, long tables without decoration, 
and many beautiful chairs. The latter 
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decade 


DISEASE AND 


E learn from one of our ex- 
changes that at the last meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Mas- 


ter Paper-hangers’ and In- 
terior Decorators’ Association, a move- 
ment was started to urge upon city 
councils and the local boards of health 


the necessity for an ordinance or regu- 
lation forbidding the hanging of wall- 
paper without previously scraping off the 
old paper. 

The objection to hanging wall-paper 
over old paper is almost entirely a sani- 


tary one. Every one who has paid any 
attention to the discovery of modern 
science knows that wall-papers are ex- 
cellent lurking places for bacteria and 
disease germs; and undoubtedly many 
cases of consumption and other more or 
less contagious diseases may be traced 
to the altogether too common practice of 
landlords of rented houses papering the 
walls without removing the old papers, 
even in cases where people with conta- 
gious diseases are known to have occupied 
the rooms. Ata meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Society of Master Painters, 
a visitor stated that he had been called 
upon to hang paper over the old paper 
in a room of a house that was afterward 
offered for rent, where two children had 
just died from scarlet fever. 
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are similar to the old Roman cerules, 
and very unlike the English chairs of 
this period with their high backs and 
ponderous carving. The furniture of 
this old chiteau represents the best of 
the late Gothic school. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury a great change took place in handi- 
craft. A new force born in Italy 
gradually spread throughout Europe. 
Gothie art was not uprooted in a day, 
and a period of confusion in design fol- 
lowed in which the old forms were com- 
bined with the new principles of the 
Renaissance. 


WALL-PAPER 


Such regulations should not be con- 
fined to tenement-houses, as they are in 
New York City, but they should apply 
equally to all residences, to offices, 
schoolrooms, and all apartments, 
whether they are public or private in 
their character. If it is necessary for 
the public welfare for the boards of 
health to make stringent regulations in 
regard to plumbing, it seems that it is 
even more essential that the removal of 
old wall-paper should receive equal at- 
tention. 

It is true that paper-hangers, painters, 
and decorators may be looked upon by 
the general public as interested parties 
when they present the subject for con- 
sideration, and undoubtedly it would in 
a measure increase the amount of their 
business, but it should not be lost sight 
of that they know the subject better than 
those who are unfamiliar with the trade, 
and they are able to state from positive 
knowledge how often the simplest sani- 
tary laws are violated by this most un- 
healthy practice. Not only should all 
old paper be removed from the walls, 
but the regulations should require that 
all walls should be washed down with 
earbolic acid or some other disinfectant 
before they are allowed to be repapered. 
It is only by taking such precautions as 
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these that many cases of disease which 
now puzzle physicians to account for can 
be avoided. 

This is a matter in which the master 
painters’ associations could make them- 
selves of great benefit to the community 
at large, if they would but set them- 
selves earnestly at work to bring it before 
the local health boards. In doing this, 
they would not find it difficult to obtain 
the co-operation of the physicians, and 
would soon be able to stir up a senti- 
ment in the community that would in 
every town demand the passage of such 
an*ordinance, law, or regulation. 


It is not generally known that oil and 
grease spots can be removed from the 
most delicately tinted wall-paper without 
seriously marring it. Some French 
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chalk powdered in cold water should be 
applied to the spots and permitted to 
remain for at least twelve hours. The 
chalk can then be brushed off. If the 
grease spots still are visible put on more 
chalk, place a piece of brown paper on 
this and press for a few moments with 
a warm fiat-iron. 

Wall-paper can be fairly well cleaned 
with stale bread crumbs. Remove all 
dust from the paper with a feather duster 
and rub the paper downward with a 
large piece of bread, touching at each 
stroke about half a yard of paper. Care 
must be taken that the paper is not 
stretched by contact with the crust of 
the bread, neither must the stroke be 
made in a horizontal direction. When 
rubbing down, care should be taken to 
cut away the soiled part of the bread as 
often as necessary. 
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ITH electric lighting, the over- 
heating of ignitible material 


is the one danger to be appre- 

hended. Such heating may 
result from various causes. The amount 
of heat generated by the transmission of 
electrical energy depends, in general 
terms, upon the resistance encountered 
in the conducting medium, the quantity 
of current flowing, and the rapidity of 
heat radiation. 

For this reason, says Mr. H. 8. Wyn- 
koop, in Cassier’s Magazine, a poorly 
constructed joint in wire laid in wooden 
molding may, by interposing a high 
resistance, develop a local heat sufficient 
to char the woodwork, which eventually 
bursts into flame; or a circuit designed 
for the supply of sixteen candle-power 
lamps may be called upon to carry the 
same number of lamps of thirty-two 
candle-power, thus doubling the flow of 
current and causing an increased heating 
effect throughout the entire length of 
wire; or a wire designed for carrying a 
certain current when strung on insulators 


and exposed to the air may be placed in 
wooden molding, at the whim of the 
tenant, who cannot understand why a 
larger wire is required for the latter 
method, because he does not stop to con- 
sider the decrease in the rate of heat 
radiation which results from the change. 
So, also, the presence of weak or defec- 
tive insulation may cause a series of 
infinitesimal leaks from wire to wire, 
which, added together, assume finite 
proportions, and may result in adding 
to a circuit a burden entirely ignored in 
calculations of wire sizes. 

To guard against this overheating the 
insertion of a ‘‘fuse’’ in the line is usu- 
ally resorted to. This is a strip of metal 
of such material and cross-section as to 
insure its melting—and thus opening 
the circuit—upon the passage of a cur- 
rent sufficient to barely overheat the 
wire. The fuse, however, is no protec- 
tion against the heat developed at .bad 
joints, or at points where leakage from 
one wire to another (or to some other 
conducting medium) is localized. It 
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prevents an excessive flow merely, not 
a flow along unauthorized paths or over 
improper obstructions. And yet heavy 
copper or iron wire is not infrequently 
used to replace these fuses, thus defeat- 
ing the object of the device; and, indeed, 
eases are on record where the brass- 
capped fuse-plugs were filled solid with 
lead, in order, as the engineer expressed 
it, ‘‘to do away with the only weak part 
of the system.’’ When a fuse ‘‘blows,’’ 
it invariably scatters molten metal, 
which may communicate a dangerous 
degree of heat to the material upon 
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which it falls; and yet very many people 
fail to understand why the inspector 
requires that the fusing appliance shall 
be inclosed in a non-combustible case. 
The only proteetion against poor joints 
lies in the prevention of them. The best 
protection against local leakage consists 
in the adoption of a good insulating 
covering for the wires, and of such a 
method of construction as would permit 
of the operation of the circuits without 
leakage if the wires were entirely uncov- 
ered, in which case the insulation be- 
comes an efficient factor of safety. 








It is out of the question for the average 1 
on House Beautiful subjects. 
be interesting and helpful. The department 
and notes from papers inaccessible to most readers. 
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ader to subseribe for all of the magazines which contain articles 
The editor proposes, therefore, to print, from time to time, such extracts as may 
will not aim to cover the whole field, but to give suggestions 

















“Foudroyant”’ Furniture 

It is scarcely necessary to remind ou! 
ers, says the Lady’s Pictorial, of the fact that 
the “Foudroyant” was Nelson’s flag-ship, and 
therefore has good claim to be considered the 
ship of the century. But the “Foudroyant,” 
like some other famous vessels, became, in time, 
a wreck as it were of its former self, and, after 
a checkered career, the time came when it was 
broken up and purchased by a syndicate, with 
the result that several firms are now making 
furniture which is both beautiful and historic 
from its timbers and copper, by virtue of a con- 
tract entered into, giving them the sole right to 
turn the wood and metal of the famous old ship 
to this interesting and practical purpose. The 
skilled craftsmen are now busily engaged in 
working up the old “Foudroyant”’ into escri- 
toires, chairs, settees, etc, of exquisite 
designs, some of which, too, are historic, 
as they include replicas of such _ interest- 
ing actualities as the chair used Lord 
Nelson’s father, Admiral Byng’s quaint old 
seat, a long settee used by Nelson, a chair 
arranged by Nelson and made from timbers of 
the Dutch prizes, and Nelson’s own chair, with 
an anchor design carved on the back. They are 
also making cigar cabinets, hanging brackets, 
hanging cabinets, and bookcases, chests, after- 
noon tea tables, etc., in “Foudroyant” oak, at 
moderate prices, while similar designs can be 
had in ordinary oak at a lower rate 


read- 


Furniture Polish 
The polish of furniture, modern pieces of 


course, is a lamentably perishable thing. Soap 


and water are fatal to this shiny surface, and 
home-made concoctions of alcohol, turpentine, 
wax, linseed oil, and mixtures of varnish and 
shellac are liable to leave a gummy, sticky 
surface. Before applying any sort of polish the 
article of furniture must be thoroughly rubbed, 
then the polish should be applied, and in a few 
minutes wiped off with a piece of dry cloth. 
Wide-meshed cheese cloth answers this pur- 
pose splendidly, as it leaves no lint, and after 
washing is even softer and better than ever. 


For Flemish or black oak, or indeed any 
furniture that has a dull, waxy finish, a wax 
polish should be used, applied as just directed. 
If the piece of furniture is elaborately carved 
the polish should be applied with a small soft 
brush, then rubbed off with a bit of cheese 
cloth. For a few hours this application will 
make the furniture a trifle sticky, but as this 
polish soon dries away such an effect is not 
long noticeable. 


For cleansing either white or colored enameled 
furniture soap and water may be used with per- 
fect safety; but as gold furniture is only thinly 
enameled it is best to wipe this only with a 
dry chamois skin, as water or furniture prep- 
arations will entirely remove the burnished ef- 
feet. A mixture of alcohol, whiting, and water 
is best for cleansing mirrors and glass set in 
furniture. This preparation should remain cn 
about five minutes, and then be washed off, 
giving a final polish with a piece of dry cheese 
cloth. 


To clean highly polished furniture the sim- 
plest method is to go over the surface with a 
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cloth wet with paraffine oil and let it rest for 
an hour or more, This will soften the dirt and 
will fill any scratches with oil, thus preventing 
the water from reaching the wood. After the 
dirt is softened wash the surface with a soft 
cloth, with soap and water, using Castile or 
some other mild white soap; rub very dry and 
then wipe with a soft cloth wet with turpentine 
and paraffine oil. Let this rest for a short 
time, then polish with a soft cloth. When a 
surface is much marred or extremely dirty it 
will be well to omit the washing and clean the 
surface with powdered rotten stone and oil. 
Wipe clean and finish with the paraffine oil 
and turpentine. 

For old mahogany rubbing with the hand is 
the best polisher. The natural oil and warmth 
of the palm are sufficient to produce a smooth, 
shining surface. : 

For old oak “elbow grease” in unlimited 
quantities is advisable. 


Cellar Floors 


Take four parts coarse gravel, or broken 
stones and sand, and one part each of lime and 
Portland cement, mix well in a shallow box, 
shoveling it over and over again. The sand, 
gravel and cement must be mixed together dry. 
The lime is slaked separately and mixed with 
the other ingredients in such proportion as will 
cement the whole mass together. Six or eight 
inches of this mixture is then laid on the 
floor and spread out level, and when set another 
coat is put on, consisting of one part cement 
and two parts sand. This last coatifg should 
not be less than one inch thick, and should be 
well troweled and made smooth on the surface. 
This, says the Architect and Builder, will an- 
swer for making the bottom of a cistern that 
is to be cemented up the sides with a lining of 
bricks. A cement of one part sand and two 
parts ashes and three parts clay, mixed with 
linseed oil, makes a hard and durable substance 
like stone, and will resist the weather almost 
like marble. 


Cherry and Mahogany Stain 


To give birch the appearance of cherry or 
mahogany, says the Canadian Architect and 
Builder, it should be rubbed with diluted nitric 
acid, after it has been planed and finished up 
with either scraper or No. 0 sandpaper. After- 
ward, to a filtered mixture of one ounce and a 
half of dragon’s blood dissolved in a pint of 
alcohol add about half an ounce of carbonate 
of soda, the whole constituting a very thin 
liquid, which must be applied to the work with 
a soft brush. This process must be repeated 
with very little alteration, and at short inter- 
vals of time, until the work assumes the tint 
required. If the work has been well done and 
the composition properly made, the surface will 
assume quite a brilliancy. To complete the 
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work raw linseed oil should be rubbed over the 
surface and wiped dry, as no portion of the 
oil should show on the work. 


An architect’s responsibilities to his client 
under the contract are neither few nor light. 
The conserving of the client’s interest whilst 
dealing fairly with the contractor, says Arch- 
itecture, is not the least onerous and difficult 
job. With responsible, conscientious builders— 
and we are glad to know that there are many 
such—an architect’s difficulties and troubles are 
greatly lightened. There is more anxiety and 
loss attendant upon the proper supervision of 
doubtful contractors than can ever be recouped 
by low tendering. An architect should be re- 
quired to act as if the interests of his client 
were his own, which, to all intents and pur- 
poses, they are; that he will allow no material 
departures from the specification; and that all 
tnat competent and conscientious oversight and 
control can do to insure a proper and satisfac- 
tory result shall be done. We have never been 
in favor of open competitive tendering, though 
we know it has the somewhat doubtful advan- 
tage of tending to cut down prices. We be- 
lieve it best, in all cases where good work is 
required, to limit the tendering to a few selected 
builders known to the architect as reliable and 
competent men, _ 

e 

As architects, working towards an “indi- 
genous and American” style, says a writer in 
Architecture, we are loath to admit a weakness 
for fashions in architecture. And yet the grow- 
ing popularity in our northern states of the 
English domestic style and the decline of colo- 
nial forces us to this sad conviction. We have 
seen the rise and fall of Romanesque and the 
so-called “Queen Anne” and other fashionable 
styles, and apparently the end is not yet. We 
wonder if in the future we shall pass through 
successive periods of all the known styles, and 
where we shall look for inspiration when all 
have been tried! But we anticipate. Perhaps 
by that time we shall have attained to the 
much desired “indigenous and American archi- 
tecture.” That the English style is well suited 
to the requirements and climatic conditions of 
most sections of America there is no doubt. 
In Pittsburg it has suddenly and completely 
replaced colonial in the best of new domestic 
work, and there the change is a most agreeable 
one. The delicately tinted colonial houses are 
sadly out of place in a locality where it is 
necessary to repaint them each year in order 
to maintain a respectable appearance. For this 
reason, if for no other, the English style, with 
its more somber colors, should meet with ap- 
proval in the “Smoky City.” 


Mr. Elmer Grey, a well-known contributor to 
THE House BEAUTIFUL, speaking on “Indigenous 
and Inventive Architecture for America” at the 
last convention of the Architectural League of 
America, said: “The nature of an architectural 
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style is closely akin to the nature 
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BEAUTIFUL 


of rock; cedars, oaks, and juniper trees, and even the 
pomegranate, the wistaria, the flowering peach or plum, 
or the cherry with its snowflake blossoms. Most exquis- 
ite of all, perhaps, both in form and color, are the Japan- 
ese maples, which, in their autumn garb, make vivid 
splashes of scarlet, gold, and bronzy purple against the 
more sombre background of conifer or cedar. At present 
their coloring is a delicate harmony of tender greens, pinks, 
and yellows, paling into white. So minute and, as it 
were, perfectly finished are they that in looking at them 
one is irresistibly reminded of the tree painting of the old 
Italian painters—the leaves are so few, so clearly defined, 
and so large in proportion to the branches from which 
they grow. 

There are more varieties of the maple than of any 
other of the pigmy trees, and in early spring they should 
be planted out of doors and exposed to all weathers until 
in full leaf. Their effect in a border of low-growing 
shrubs of herbaceous plants is charming.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’S 
EXPOSITION 


It is a long time before Christmas, and prob- 
ably our readers have given but little thought 
to holiday presents. But we do not want them 
to forget the opportunity offered them in the 
First National Exposition of Household Art, to 
be held this autumn. 

There could be no better holiday gift than 
some article which will be useful in the house- 
hold. Anything of this sort is eminently suit- 
able and much more sensible than most: pres- 
ents. Whether it is a chair, a rug, or a picture, 
it is suitable and useful. 

At the Coliseum, there will be gathered to- 
gether, samples of nearly everything which 
helps to make a house a home. Dealers and 
manufacturers from all parts of the country will 
show their wares. Everything from a grand 
piano to a patent lawn sprinkler will be on 
exhibition. Under one roof one can make his 
selections from thousands of the newest and 
most improved household articles. No one city 
affords the variety of articles shown here; and 
even if it did, it would require months to make 
a store-to-store canvas. 

If one is not in search of holiday gifts but 
intends to build in the spring, a visit to this 
exhibition will actually save him money. Here 
at a glance he will learn who makes the best 
mantels, and what they cost; he will learn 
where he can buy the best paint or stain; in 
short, he will see in working order everything 
that he will have to choose for his house. 

For the interior of the house, there will be 
wall papers, furniture, rugs, cut glass, silver- 
ware, pianos, ranges, draperies; in fact, every- 
thing that is needed to furnish a house. 

At the request of many firms, now at the 
Pan-American Exhibition, who want to transfer 
their entire exhibits to Chicago, we have decided 
to postpone the Exposition until later in the 
Fall. The exact date will be announced later. 

For information about exhibiting, special 
railroad fares, hotels, ete., address 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or to give gen- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans 
for an entire floor or for the house asa whole. Whenever 
the address is given and stamps are inclosed, replies will 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 








Black Walnut 


I have a small black-walnut sideboard. Is 
there any way to change it so that it could be 
used with oak furniture in a country house. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. A. E. H. 


We fear that we cannot give you any advice 
in regard to changing a black-walnut sideboard. 
Black walnut it is and black walnut it must re- 
main. If the design is simple, and it has not a 
white marble top, it might be used in a room 
with dark oak furniture, although an oak side- 
board would be much more satisfactory. 


Books on Furniture 


Can you recommend a book of designs of 
artistic furniture, antique or otherwise, satisfac- 
tory enough that designs may be selected from 
it and given toa first-class cabinet-maker to imi- 
tate? Bedroom furniture I am particularly in 
need of, and wish to have it hand-made. If 
you can help me in this matter you will greatly 
oblige me. 


Coronado, Cal. F. T. EB. 


There are many books that should be helpful 
to you in seleeting designs of the colonial period 


to be reproduced by a cabinet-maker. ‘The 
Furniture of Our Forefathers,’’ by Miss Esther 
Singleton, published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
is the most complete book on the subject. Other 
good ones are the series of volumes on furniture 
and interiors by various writers, published by 
Geo. A. Polly & Co., Boston, and an excellent 
work is the portfolio entitled, ‘‘A Collection of 
Colonial Furniture, Measured and Drawn from 
Antique Examples,’’ by Alvin Crocker Nye, pub- 
lished by William Helburn, New York City. 
Any good library ought to be able to provide 
you with the books on Chippendale and Sheraton. 


A Seaside Cottage 


Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions: 1. How should a seaside cottage of seven 
rooms on one floor be painted? The building 
outside is all shingled. 2. How should the 
sitting-room, with its open-beam ceiling, be 
painted? Should the beams have a different 
shade or color from the ceiling? Should the 
walls from the ceiling to the picture molding 
have the same color as below? 


Dark green paint is a good color to use in the 
interior of your seaside cottage, although much 
depends on your furnishings. The open-beam 
ceilings may be treated in several ways. The 
beams are usually painted or stained like the 
woodwork of the room. Much depends on the 
color of your walls. With yellow walls, for in- 
stance, and dark green wainscoting, doors, etc., 
we should advise painting the beams green. 

With rooms ten feet in height, no frieze should 
be used, and the molding should be placed at 
the cornice line. 


Two Rooms in Green 


Will you give me a few suggestions for a 
room about fifteen feet square, finished in 
natural wood—cherry. The walls are about ten 
feet high. The mantel is simply a broad shelf 
of cherry and the front about the fireplace of 
green-brown tiling, with a framework of cherry. 
The carpet is of neutral shades, soft greens, 
browns, and rose. 

The hall, which this room opens into, is 
papered with terra-cotta. Would you advise a 
colonial stripe or anything on that order? The 
carpet cannot be changed. The furniture is not 
promising, but more will be added later. There 
are an upright piano, ebony finish; one good 
old mahogany table; an oak rocking-chair, one 
of mahogany, both good design; an oak music- 
cabinet, all good design; two horrible pieces in 
the shape of a cherry-stained divan, covered 
with brown plush, and a stained walnut chair, 
with nondescript upholstering; one large chair 
with a walnut frame, and one smaller, which 
belonged in a ‘“‘parlor set.’’ These are well 
designed, but covered with different colors of 
satin damask. 

I wish to ask also about a dining-room which 
is now papered in terra-cotta ingrain paper, 
with a ceiling a shade or two lighter. The 
border is painted by hand in oil and is a grape- 
vine with green leaves and purple and green 
grapes. It is a very effective thing and that 
must be left. Itis painted on the top of each 
strip of paper and after it was hung was ‘‘touched 
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F up,” the stems being joined, ete., so when we 
at the J J? n Sf are ready to paper again it is rather difficult to 
T ‘oa E /z R © N know how to put on the paper; if paper is put 
<a over the old and the border left, will that neces- 


L A N= itz wl E RN sitate a molding? The woodwork is a lighter 


shade than the paper of terra-cotta. At one end 
702 Marthall Field i 3 CHICAGO as is a china closet of oak, built into the wall. 


P = There are four doors in the room and two win- 

Oe Building FF = Ses ILLINOLS | dows. The ceiling is ten and one-half feet 

; . high. The room now looks ‘‘tame’’ and colorless 

Colonial China Pewter ° Braf3 of course. There are now inside blinds which 

h cannot be changed very well, 1t is so sunny at 

Copper i Old books, * noon, and they seem to be better than shades. 
Hitlorical re pA ates Morrison, Ill. C.D. G. 

Catalogue by mail 


We do not advise a colonial paper unless the 

VIRGINIA H ROBIE woodwork and furnishings of the room are in 

the style of the colonial period. Your parlor 

opening from a terra-cotta hall would look well 

EDITH W. SHERIDAN in dull green, particularly as the tiles in the 

—_ mantel are green and that color is prominent in 

906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. | the carpet which you say cannot be removed. 

CHICAGO Retain the mahogany furniture and gradually 

replace the objectionable pieces with good de- 

Furniture and Fabrics signs in that wood. The ‘‘horrible’’ divan, 

Painting and Papering covered with brown plush, and the stained wal- 

Interior Woodwork nut chair, covered with nondescript upholstery, 

Pottery and Metal Work should be removed. Far better to have no fur- 

ccpeeneaggpanin niture at all than pieces that are a constant 
annoyance. 

We see but one way to change the color of 
your dining-room walls and still keep the hand- 
decorated border or frieze, and that is to paint 
or caleimine over the original paper to the edge 
of the grape-leaves. Green would be a much 
better color for the side walls than terra-cotta, 
and far more harmonious with the purple shades 
of the grapes. If green is used, the light terra- 
cotta woodwork should be painted a dark green 
and the blue shades in the grapes should be re- 
peated in the curtains and cushions. With 
walls ten and one-half feet high the molding 
should be placed at the cornice line. 

Possibly you may not care for two green 
rooms. We think, however, that a house with 
rooms of moderate size gains much in dignity 
and restfulness where two or more rooms follow 
the same general color scheme. 

If you choose, the parlor could have a figured 
paper in green and yellow; or a yellow paper, 
AT THE SIGN plain or figured, would not be at all eut of 

place. With yellow walls, green should be 
OF THE used in the upholstery to bind the two rooms 


COPPER KETTLE together. 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 


copper, and china, as well as - 
Jome fine pieces of rare old ae : oe j 

: . l-would like suggestions for moderate price 
furniture % Catal "— and furnishings of a studio. It must contain what 
price -li/1 s will be /ent upon I already have of furniture—an old table of ma- 
re ue/t : hogany, hinged in the middle, one half of which 
4 rests against the wall; an old mahogany veneer 


MRS ADA M ROBERTS bookease; a table, stained like the mahogany, 


which has two leaves which Jet down; five 
2455 MICHIGAN AVENUE chairs of curled maple, varnished and stained 
until almost as dark asthe tables. What treat- 

CHICAGO ment of floor and walls would you advise for 

this and for the big corner of the attie studio, 





Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnisned, 



























































Colors for a Studio 
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“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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which is the tower, having five windows? In 
bedrooms are shams still used much. What 
would you advise in place of the much-used or 
abused shams. 


New Haven, Conn. H. B..J. 


For your studio we would suggest a green 
ealeimine, walls and ceiling alike, with floor 
stained mahogany. For the tower a box seat 
upholstered in green denim and covered with 
many pillows in bright cotton stuffs would be 
effective. Pillow shams are no longer used, we 
are happy to say. An excellent way to treat a 
bed is to have a counterpane of cretonne with a 
French roll or bolster covered with the same 
material. 


Papering a ieaiaee 


Will you kindly give me suggestions in regard 
to papering our cottage. The sitting-room has 
hardwood floor and dark green and ‘old pink 
rug, mahogany furniture; is a southwest room, 
and opens with wide doorway into dining-room, 
which has a dark red rug with small pattern and 
mahogany furniture, dark green plain velour 
portieres hung betwen these two rooms. The 
dining-room is a south room, a small library 
opens off the sitting-room, has a rug of sage green 
and old pink and black; north room mahogany 
furniture; two bedrooms open out of the dining- 
room, matting on the floors, brass bedsteads in 
both north rooms. They all have just the plain, 
white walls. Please let me know what you 
think would be best in the way of papering 
them. I like the plain paper best. Would you 
paper sitting-room and dining-room alike as 
they open together with very wide doorway, but 
sitting-room has green rug and dining-room a 
red rug. The dining-room has a red brick man- 
tel. I think in a cottage where all rooms open 
together too many different colors do not look 
well. There is a small entrance hall about 6 
by 6 feet opening into the sitting-room. A few 
suggestions in regard to colorings of paper will 
be very acceptable. Do you like the looks of 
the sectional book-cases in a ) oan] library? 

MRS. H. 


A small house gains in dignity when several 
rooms are papered alike. In your cottage we 
would suggest green cartridge paper with lighter 
green ceilings in the sitting-room and dining- 
room, using the rugs and porti®res now in the 
rooms. Dull Indian red in the library, and in 
the two small bedrooms a figured paper in ivory 
and old rose. Sectional book-cases are usually 
eight or ten inches deep and therefore rather 
out of place in a small library. 


Furnishing a New Home 


We are completing a new home, and I should 
be very glad of some suggestions you might offer 
upon the interior decoration and furnishing of 
same. Our house faces west; the reception-hall, 
stairs, and halls finished in oak—old English; 
has a front entrance of bevel plate-glass and 
side lights, opening in all seven feet in width; 
one window facing north—on either side of this 


IDA J. BURGESS 
847-849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 


Some special Furniture for Summer Homes 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS ror raz HOUSE 


Papers and Fabrics for Walls 
Furniture r .' ps, Specialty D ae ate ater Por- 


—— 
Muslins for Country Houses, Korean 
ang Muslin Copper Lamps and Shades 


Estimates Made on Application 








ALICE E. NEALE 


1101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 Wasnincton Strust 
CHICAGO 


AND 


22 Tuirty-Txirp Street West 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made or 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 








‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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Purchases made for out-of- 
town buyers 
Household Furnishings in all Departments: 
FURNITURE, WALL PAPERS, 
TEXTILES, RUGS AND 
POTTERY 
Samples and Photographs by mai 


MRS. T. §. ROBIE 
702 Marshall Field Building, CHICAGO 








MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 





IS NOT ONLY A BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
BRIEF OF “THE MOSHER BOOKS,” 
1891-1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EX- 
QUISITE LITTLE BIBELOT IN IT- 
SELF. SENT POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

















AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


3 Beautiful, Healthy 
HOUSE PALMS 


With instructions as to care of them 
three hardy Palms shown here are the pick 
of scores in our greenhouses, the largest in 
the West. 


7 


The 








KENTIA, shown to the left; LATANIA, shown 
in center; ARECA, shown to right 

Sent on receipt of price anywhere in the 

U.S. in pots carefully packed. Height of 

each above pots, 14 to16inches. We assure 

you that they will give absolute satisfaction 


THE GEO. WITTBOLD CO. 
1657-59 Buckingham Place, CHICAGO. 
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to be book-shelves, as we expect to use this as 
library, dimensions 13144 by 15. The parlor or 
living-room is furnished in Tobasco mahogany, 
corner mantel, sliding doors between hall and 
this room, one large window to west and smaller 
one to the south, dimensions 1344 by 17. Would 
it be well to furnish this room in mahogany? 
The dining-room opens off this room, sliding 
doors. This room has a triple window facing 
south, nine feet in width, center glass stationary, 
and one ordinary-sized window opening to the 
east. The windows in these rooms have upper 
sash of leaded glass. This room has no mantel, 
will be finished in quarter-sawed white oak. 
How would it do to firnish this in golden? Is 
to have a plate-rail and chair-rail. Would it be 
wise to dispense with either one of these rails? 
What is proper height to place these? Dimen- 
sions of this room are 13 by 18. Ceilings in all 
rooms, ten feet, and all floors oak. Shall have 
to get new furniture for dining-room, rugs for 
all rooms, and new curtains for all windows and 
draperies as well. I am anxious to have a 
pleasing combination of color. Ww. Ss. W. 


Mahogany furniture should be used in the 
parlor finished in mahogany, and oak in old 
English shapes in the reception hall. We can- 
not recommend the ‘‘golden oak’’ finish on the 
quartered white oak of your dining-room. This 
room and the hall would look exceedingly well 
in a blue scheme of color—plain blue paper or 
burlap in the dining-room, and a large figured 
Chiswick paper in the hall, the latter possibly 
combining green with the blue. This combi- 
nation would lead up to the parlor, which would 
be effective in green. With walls ten feet in 
height no frieze is required, and the molding 
should be placed at the cornice line. In the 
dining-room we do not advise the use of both a 
chair and a plate rail. One should be disearded, 
and in this case it had better be the chair-rail. 
In a room of your dimensions the plate-rail 
should be placed about seven feet from the base- 
board. 


Redecorating a Dining-Room 


Will you kindly give me suggestions in regard 
to redecorating our dining-room? The room is 
17 by 15, and has four windows to north, one to 
east, and one west, besides three small latticed 
ones over sewing-table. We built our home, an 
old English, where we could have a fine view of 
the hills, and to enjoy this we allowed too many 
windows for size of room, I suppose; but morn- 
ing and afternoon sunshine were so tempting. 

The open fireplace is of plain red brick, with 
shelf above finished same as the woodwork, 
white enamel. A corner cupboard is built in 
one corner, and there are three doors. Furni- 
ture is Flemish oak, very dark, almost ebony. 

We had a blue burlap (Delft) put on walls two 
years ago, and twice it has come off. Burlap in 
library is satisfactory, so it must be plaster 
which is defective, and we must put on paper 
now. Can find no good shades of blue in ear- 
tridge paper. Do you know of any? Is not room 
too cut up by windows to use figured paper? I 
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s how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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also want to use again my blue china for deco- 
rating room. Would you advise changing color 
ofroom? The hall paper is Indian red cartridge, 
Flemish oak for woodwork; library coffee-color 
burlap, and morning-room a yellow figured 
paper. Rug in dining-room is a new Wilton, 
blue with red in pattern. Windows have small 
transoms above, and over each transom silk cur- 
tains have been shirred onto two rods; ruffled 
muslin curtains hang below at windows. How 
are such transoms and windows now treated? 

T. 8. C. 


Blue is an excellent color for your dining- 
room, and it is to be regretted that the burlap 
will not adhere to the walls. The trouble is 
with the plaster. We are confident ‘hat the 
walls could be treated in such a way that the 
burlap would not come off. If you do not care 
to make a change in the walls, grass cloth could 
be used instead of burlap and would give much 
the same effect. It is more expensive, but more 
durable, and being of lighter weight would not 
annoy you by failing to stay in place. 

Cartridge paper would serve your purpose, so 
also would the crepe paper which may be found 
in a fine strong blue. The latter is preferable 
to eartridge, coming in a better shade. Green 
is one of the most satisfactory colors in cart- 
ridge paper, and if you do not use grass cloth 
stained blue, green in this medium is recom- 
mended. The arrangement of your windows is 
admirable. If the silk is plain tone like the 
walls we have no suggestions to make. In re- 
gard to the use of figured paper, we think that 
you are quite right. Unless the pattern were 
very small and the design in self color, a plain 
paper should be chosen for a room having so 
many windows. 


Colors for Curtains 


Please answer these two questions: 

1. For curtains, I have first green cloth shade 
on roller, next, lace curtain covering down to sill. 
What should come third, a valance, or curtains 
of silk or similar material same length as lace 
curtains, and hanging straight down? 

2. Dining-room, has red Bokhara rug, with 





FABLES IN SLANG 
By GEORGE ADE 
Is in its sixty-eighth thousand 





JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES 


puperted direct from Japan by Henry Arden. 
38 West 22d Street, New York. broideries, Silk, 
Silk Crépes in colors, Wall Papers, Grass Cloths, Chinese 
Grass Linen, Gold Paper and Pongees, Japan, English, Holland 
and German Pottery, Danish Glassware, Wood Paper and 
Cocoa Bark in Sheets. 





MRS. ADELE MUELLER-CRAIG 


WILL OPEN OR CLOSE TOWN OR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, REARRANGE AND BUY FURNI- 
TURE, AND DECORATE. PURCHASES MADE. 

391 EAST FIFTY-FIFTH STREET,... CHICAGO 


REFERENCES UPON APPLICATION 











I have just received a new shipment of ‘Old Chelsea’’ 
made froni the old moulds. White English China with raised 
lavender thistles. These are the dishes our grandmothers 
used over eighty years ago. 

Cupand Saucer, . . . S5e 

Plates,. . . . 2beand Sie 

Cream Pitchers, .. . 50 

LEOPOLD P. H. FISHER 
Address (until October 1st only) Petoskey, Mich. 























CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 
The Original and Standard. 
The best architects in the country 
have used them for over twenty 
years. For depth of color, soft- 
ness, wearing qualities, and 
wood-preservation, the imitations 
—after the manner of imitations 
—areallinferior. :: :: 3: 3: 


Stained Wood Samples and Color-Studies sent 
on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT 
70 Kilby Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS } 














‘““SUCCESSFUL HOUSES"’ recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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amma Direct from Our Factory 


(The “Graeme” Handy Box Seat 


Style No. 405, 
Buys this elegant Box Sent 
beautifully covered in fine figured 
denim or art ticking—y hoice of 
designs (only $6.so for your choice 
@ of art denim in plain colors) —shipped 
direct from our factory Freight 
: Paid 3 you to return it at our ex- 
pense if you are not more than pleased with it. V handy for 
any room in the house. ‘The fore, roomy dust f interior 
is an ideal place for storing and preserving a \ 
household articles. A dainty ornament in even 
site homes. You will be surprised with its bez 


useful and ornamental in the well-appointed business or profes 
sional office. At retail it would cost $12.00 to $14 

Upholstered in the finest selected moss, with soft cotton 
top, deep button tufted. Sides have alternate plain and cres- 
cent tufted pencoetery effect, making an elegant appearance 
Trimmed with brass headed nails, giving a rich finished 
effect. Fitted with smooth running castors. Box is prettily 
lined with bright contrasting colors. Has loop to lift the cover 
and strap to hold it when up. Size 37 x 17 x 14 inches 
high. We make it in any other size desired, to r, and in 
many styles of artistic coverings, both popular and exclusive 
designs. Write for free samples. State about what you wart 
and enclose 2 cents postage. We pay freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi and north of Tennessee—points more 
distant equalized 

Write for Catalogue giving full: particulars and 
other designs of Handy . Seata, Window Seate, Window 
Chairs, Hall Seats, Library Seata,.Corner Seats, Cozy 
Corners, Wardrobe Lounges. Shirt Waist Boxes, ectc., etc. 
We will make any design and any size of this class of goods on special 
order, at low cost, and guarantee satisfaction, Write for estimates. 


\IRAEME MFG CO.,36 S. lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. } 


orde 


showing 




















New YorK, 252 Pearl St. 


The improved Shingle Stain and preservative. 
imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 

Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
is easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
money is saved by its use 

Full information and finished sample: of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH, 


CuIcaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








green denim floor border, high English oak wain- 
seoting; walls, red paper above wainscoting; 
eeiling, green border aud cream-yellow center. 
What color should the third (satin or silk) cur- 
tain be, red or green? C. J. DER. 


For a third curtain we would advise one of 
silk or any material in harmony with the fur- 
nishings of the room—the color to be determined 
by the wall-paper. The curtains could have a 
valance with a breadth at each side hanging to 
the edge of sill. The outer hanging is not always 
necessary, and in some rooms quite a mistake. 

In the dining-room the curtain should be red. 


Paper for Dining-Room 


I would like some suggestions for papering 
my dining-room. Our house is new and the 
woodwork and furniture of the dining-room 
strictly Flemish. The ceiling is heavily beamed, 
and the fireplace, or rather the mantel, is built of 
dark blue tile, six feet high, with shelf of Flem- 
ish oak; on either side of the fireplace are two 
small bay windows of leaded glass about five 
feet from the floor, or maybe four feet. There 
are two windows on the west side, so the room 
has sufficient light. I have thought of using 
blue paper or burlap as high as the backs of my 
chairs, with tapestry paper to the ceiling, and 
having the ceiling tinted a very light cream 
color between the beams. Do you think this 
will make the room too dark or dreary? 

A. ©. ©. 


Inasmuch as you do not state the dimensions 
of your dining-room, we find it difficult to advise 
you definitely in regard to the papering. With 
so much dark woodwork a cream ceiling would 
be too pale. We would suggest a stronger tone 
between the beams. Blue burlap would be ex- 
cellent for the side walls. If the room is high- 
studded, a deep and very decorative frieze 
combining blue, deep yellow, and possibly 
green, with a yellow ceiling, is advised. If the 
room is the usual height a better effect would be 
gained by covering the entire side wall with 
burlap, still retaining the deep yellow between 
the ceiling beams. The blue must be selected 
with great care. It should be dull rather than 
bright, and yet of sufficient strength to meet the 
yellow. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








TERMS-OF SUBSCRIPTION 

Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States and Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, $2.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter, or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ‘“‘Herbert S. Stone & Co.”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News Company 
and its branches. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

Contributions of manuscript and pictures cannot be 


CINCINNATI. 304 Main St, 
St. Louis, 112 8S. Fourth St, 
San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 


returned unless accompanied by postage. 
Herbert 8. Stone & Co., Eldridge Court, Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA, 26 & 28 N. Fourth St. 
BALTIMORE, 23 E. Lombard St 








= 520 Atlantic Ave. 














‘*SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" gives the best advise on interior decoration. 
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